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GILT-EDGED STOCKS—OR UNIT TRUSTS ? 


A table in “The Times” City article of February 19 showed falls since January 
1935 of 173 in Consols, and in other Government securities of 54 to 103. 
During the same period the prices of the First and Second Portfolios of the 
British Industries Fixed Trusts, which were created in 1934, had risen from 
99/3d to 23/- and 17/9d to 21/- respectively. 


This kind of investment has become popular because people have discovered that 





| really good equities in prosperous and well financed concerns are safer than gilt- | 
edged stocks. 
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IS This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the last completed years of the 100 
YN Companies comprising the four Portfolios. In the same financial periods distributable share 
bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus terms added a further 5/8ths per cent to the 
AL gross annual yield. Sub-units may be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
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British 
: _ Industries 
‘ Fixed « Trusts 


Trustees: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
@ Full information will be found in handbook $.29 which is the basis of all 


transactions. It will be sent free on application to the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 165, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 


of the Unit Trusts Association 
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aa AG oo: 
“And now hot-foot to the Palace Hotel, Torquay. 
What about you, Excellency, old boy?” 


“Booked their best suite three months ago, my dear old 

not-so-Earl-y. Probably staying until next Jubilee.” 
*« * * 

The terms include golf in the hotel grounds and on the 

Churston Course, hard and covered courts tennis, squash, 

badminton, croquet, bowls, swimming pool, gymnasium, 


sun lounges, dancing, talking pictures, entertainments, 
cabarets. Book early. Write for Brochure NOW. 


PALACE 


HOTEL TORQUAY 


Telephone: Torquay 2271 
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FIVE-YEAR-OLD DICK is one of seven motherless 
children whose father js ill and unable to work. The 
eldest, a girl of fourteen, did her best to care for her 
brothers and sisters, but lack of food and the continual 
strain have worn her out, and she is at present in a 
mental home. 5/- will keep him for one week. 
Any help gratefully received by the Secretary, 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E. 11. 
Be i TAT i SRS 
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dependable 
portable typewriter 


The ‘Good Companion’ never fails 
the busy man or woman whenever it 
is required. The expert typist and 
beginner alike can always. rely on it 
bécause of its sturdy design and 
beautiful workmanship. The ‘Good 
Companion’ is made entirely in this 
country. Fos 12 guineas you can have 
the finest portable typewriter made. 


Imperial 
Good Companion 


Write for particulars to 
Imperial Typewriter Co. 
Lid. Leicester, England. 
London Office : 
85 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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“USE A TYPEWRITER MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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THE SUN 


IN NORWAY 


stays up so long it nearly doubles the daylight of 
your summer holiday. And a cruise will double 
the happiness of your family holiday because every- 
one wilt find something to their taste. 


“ORION” AND “ORONTES’ 


sail every Saturday from 26th June to 7th August First 
Class only ; numbers limited. 








Fares from 20 Gns. for 13 days. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


Managers: 

Anderson Green & Co. Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Av. London, E C.3. 

West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Screer, $.W.1 and No. ! Australia a 

Strand, WC 2. Telephones: MAN 3456 WHi 698! TEM 2258 
or Agents 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


URING the last week the Spanish insurgents under 
General Mola have successfully prosecuted their 
advance on Bilbao: by Wednesday, having entered the 
flaming ruins of Amorebieta in the morning, they were in a 
position to attack the Basques’ last line of defence. Their 
most difficult task is before them; the Gaedacano line, 
lying from North to South across the two roads from Bilbao 
to Amorebieta, is declared to be proof against air attack 
and hand grenades. If President Companys keeps his 
promise to President Aguirre the Basques may be relieved 
by an offensive undertaken from Catalonia; it appears also 
that they are receiving aeroplanes from Madrid. Unless his 
troops can outflank the Basque line, General Mola will not 
take Bilbao quickly. Broadcasting from Seville on Wednesday, 
the insurgents claimed that the destruction of Amorebieta, 
which they had attacked with incendiary bombs, was, like 
that of Guernica, due to the Basques themselves; the 
admissions of a German airman shot down last week appear 
to have proved conclusively that the destruction of Guernica 
—acrime that blackens its authors’ name—was due to German 
aeroplanes flown by German pilots. On the other hand, 
the explosion on H.M.S. ‘ Hunter’, off Almeria, on the 
South-west coast of Spain, last week, which killed 8 men, 
can be attributed only to a floating mine and to the fortunes 

of war which the guardians of non-intervention must face. 

* * * x 
Spain’s New Cabinet 

The reconstruction of the Spanish Cabinet has confounded 
many who have confidently predicted that the Government 
must move progressively to the Left. The new Cabinet, 
with Dr. Negrin as Prime Minister, consists of three Socialists, 
one Spanish Republican, one Republican Unionist, two 
Communists, one Basque and one Catalan Nationalist ; 
it has lost Seiior Largo Caballero, and the four Ministers 
tepresenting the Anarchist trade unions, the C.N.T. The 


new Cabinet may be said to have four aims: to maintain 
the moderate and Liberal character of the Popular Front ; 
to concentrate all activities on winning the war; to restrict 
the revolutionary influence of the Anarchists; to give 
control of war operations to Sefior Prieto, who has increased 
his reputation by his conduct of the Air Ministry. For this 
last purpose the Supreme War Council is abolished and its 
functions merged in those of the Cabinet. There can be 
little doubt that the reconstruction will increase the efficiency 
of the Cabinet and its conduct of the war ; but it has a serious 
weakness in that the new Cabinet represents neither the 
Anarchist nor the Socialist trade unions. It would be 
disastrous for the Government if their non-co-operation 
developed into active hostility, for the two unions together 
are large enough to make the task of maintaining “ order in 
the rear’ almost as difficult as waging the war.- The non- 
co-operating elements are bitter in their denunciation of the 
new administration ; their attitude may determine its fate. 
* * *x * 

The Indian Deadlock 

Though The Times correspondent at Simla reports a 
general conviction that hopeful developments in the Indian 
situation are at hand, there is no very obvious ground for 
his optimism. Lord Brabourne, just in transition from the 
Governorship of Bombay to that of Bengal, made a speech 
last week in which he reaffirmed the desire and intention 
of Governors to co-operate in every way with their Ministers, 
and Congress is evidently becoming uneasy at its continued, 
if deliberate, absence from office. Congress members of 
the Legislatures may find themselves in a real dilemma. 
The existing Ministries are framing practical advanced 
social reform programmes ; they cannot carry them, for as 
soon as the Legislatures are summoned to pass the Budget 
the minority Ministers will be defeated by the Congress 
vote. But Congress then, faced with the alternatives of 
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taking office with its own social reform programme, and 
of refusing office and thus frustrating the passage of any 
measures of social amelioration at all, will have a difficult 
choice to make, for the electorate has begun to be. observant, 
-and a party whose sole achievement is the overthrow of a 
Ministry which is attempting to benefit the masses can 
expect small sympathy from it. On that ground there 
may be some hope of a change of attitude, but the deadlock 
will not break itself, and no one as yet is taking any steps 
to break it. 
* * * * 

Germany and Arms Limitation 

Two speeches regarding Germany delivered in the United 
States this week have aroused, and are calculated to arouse, 
very different emotions. When an American Cardinal, 
apparently of German extraction, refers to Herr Hitler as 


' “an Austrian paperhanger”’ he no doubt gratifies himself 


and some of his audience, but the single effect of his words, 
apart from that, is to raise a little further still an international 
temperature which is more than high enough already. 


. When the new German Ambassador at Washington, Dr. 


Dieckhoff, tells the American Press that Herr Hitler is 
ready to discuss arms limitation provided Germany is 
treated ona basis of full equality he is making a contribution 
of some importance to international discussion. Dr. Dieck- 
hoff is a man of moderation as well as ability and good sense, 
and no doubt he put the highest estimate on the possibilities 
of a development he would himself warmly welcome. His 
words, moreover, actually mean no more than that Herr 
Hitler still stands by what he said in more than one public 
speech last year and the year before. But it is well to be 
reminded that the door to some measure of rearmament 
remains open. Contacts in this country during the Coro- 
nation festivities between Field-Marshal von Blomberg, the 
German War Minister, and Mr. Eden and others have 
undoubtedly been beneficial, and the subject of arms limita- 
tion can hardly have been excluded from their conversations. 
x * * * 

Japan and China 

In a speech explaining his foreign policy to the Prefectural 
Governors on Monday, Mr. Sato, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, once again insisted on Japan’s pacific intentions 
towards China. The hostility which Japan meets in China, 
said Mr. Sato, is due to a misconception of her attitude ; 
what Japan wants is cultural and economic co-operation. 
The Chinese, remembering Manchukuo, can hardly be 


.blamed if they receive such declarations with scepticism ; 


yet it would be a mistake to reject them out of hand. Japan’s 
military adventures have brought her no return commensurate 
with their enormous cost ; and to continue in them is hardly 
within her means. They have prevented any profitable 
development of Sino-Japanese trade, which potentially is of 
far greater value to Japan than the conquest of Manchukuo 
or of North China. Equally, the policy of conquest threatens 
to involve her in hopeless conflict with the other Pacific 
Powers. There is no progress for Japan on these lines, 
and Mr. Sato’s statement may well be an admission that such 
is the case. But if friendly relations with China, which 
mean also friendly relations with Great Britain, which Mr. 


_Sato desires, are to be possible, Japan must recognise that 


3) 


her “ special interests’ in China are commercial and not 

military ; and it is doubtful whether General Hayashi, or 

the Army, is capable of such a change of heart and of mind. 
* * x x 

Military Control in the U.S.S.R. 

A decree issued this week in Moscow places the U.S.S.R. 
under a severe military control; in the thirteen military 
districts councils of three, directly subordinate to the 
Minister of Defence, Voroshilov, will have control of the 
army, transport, education, and any activity which can be 
interpreted as relating to defence. The official explanation 
is that this measure has been necessitated by the activities 


- book against the Trade Union leaders and rejected indignant 


of Trotskyists, wreckers, spies, and foreign agents 
it represents the restoration of severe control of a tha 
forces by the Communist Party. If this is true it ; 
extraordinary reflection on the condition of the USs a 
and it is in strange contradiction with the state of “a 
which was declared to justify the introduction of the alts 
constitution, which will now function by courtesy oo 
army. The curious will notice that resumption of a me 
by the Communist Party means in fact the establishment 
military control. They will notice also the charges ay 
against the Trade Union leaders arrested on the day ofthe 
decree, of “ Trotskyism” in the form of malversat; 
of funds, and “ standing aloof” from the rank and file: - 
are precisely the charges made by M. Trotsky in his lates 
by official apologists. When enemies agree on the 7 
charge, though they give it different names, there ‘is likely tp 
be something in it. 


MN 


* * x *x 

The Supreme Court Conflict 

The fight over the. future of the Supreme Court in thy 
United States enters another phase with the rejection by th 
Judicial Committee of the Senate on Tuesday of Presiden; 
Roosevelt’s plan for changing the personnel of the Cour 
by a method which may mean a substantial increase in jt 
numbers. That by no means ensures, though it does mak 
more probable, the defeat of the President’s proposals by 
the Senate as a whole. But meanwhile the situation ; 
changed by the voluntary resignation of Justice Devante, 
one of what is generally known as the Conservative quintet, 
on the Bench of the Supreme Court. When Mr. Rooseyel 
as he naturally will, appoints a man of Liberal views jy 
Justice Devanter’s place the Liberals will number five to th 
Conservatives’ four. To that extent the President’s desire 
for the presence on the Bench of a majority of membe; 
favourably disposed to his new social legislation will 
gratified. But the margin is narrow, though if the expected 
resignation of another of the Conservatives, Justice Sutherland, 
takes effect, Mr. Roosevelt should feel reasonably secur, 
Such party labels applied to members of a. judicial bod; 
are in reality hardly justified, convenient though they may ly, 
for the Judges are not accused of giving deliberately partisan 
judgements, but merely of adopting a narrow or broad viev 
of the Constitution it is their business to interpret. So fz 
the President still seems resolved to try to force more retite- 
ments, which will give him the opportunity of maki 
new appointments, at the risk of appearing to want to pac 
the Court, Opposition to that is growing. 

x * * * 

The Empire’s Statesmen 

The Imperial Conference opened last Friday with speeches 
which were a great deal more than merely formal. M. 
Mackenzie King, as might be expected in view of the cor- 
victions he is known to hold, and of his recent conversation 
with President Roosevelt, laid stress on the part the State 
represented at the Conference ought to play in co-operatin 
with other countries for the reduction of tariffs and tk 
removal of obstructions to trade. No more useful note could 
have been sounded at the outset of the Conference’s deliber: 
tions, for it cannot be too strongly emphasised that th 
United States has in effect extended to the British Commo 
wealth an invitation to an economic agreement in what i 
rightly considers to be the interests of world peace, and i 
rejection would have a lamentable effect on Anglo-America 
relations. At least as important in another field is tk 
proposal of Mr. J. A. Lyons, the Prime Minister of Australi, 
for a regional pact of non-aggression between the countné 
of the Pacific Ocean, including, obviously, the United Stat, 
Japan and China, Holland, Australia and New Zealand, ani 
perhaps Russia. This is a large project, but it has been lou 
and carefully considered in Australia, where concern is just! 
felt at the abrogation of the Four Power Pacific Pact signt 
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—— 
Washington in 1922 and the failure to substitute any 
at ive agreement for it. The object of the Imperial 
erence itself is discussion rather than decisions, but its 
tes have it in their power, if they deal with no more 








It is ay delega 
SSR these two proposals, to pave the way for accords and 
Of affair xcs of capital importance to the world. 
the ney x * * * 
Y Of the the Naval Review 
T Contra) pecause of the Navy’s unceasing duties in every part of 





the world, not least in Spanish waters, the great assemblage 
of 145 warships that the King reviewed on Thursday was only 








Y of th of a force which even in peace time cannot be concen- 
Versaton trated in a single area. Yet, since most of the ships of the 
© 3 these Home and Mediterranean Fleets were present, a thoroughly 
his lates resentative panorama of British sea-power was displayed, 
tignant while the liners and fishing vessels represented the other 
he sam indispensable Sea Service. The Review included a few of 
likely 1, the latest products of rearmament, but many of the assembled 
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warships either served in the War or represent immediate 

st-War design. The display invites comparison with the 
last Coronation Review, held on June 24th, 1911. Perhaps 
the most striking innovation is the presence of four aircraft- 
carriers, several minesweepers and a net-layer, none of which 
types were represented on'that occasion. In 1911 there were 
only 8 submarines present, none larger than 600 tons; in 
1937 there are 22, nine of them between 1,300 and 1,850 
tons. On the other hand, the 36 capital ships of 1911 have 
dwindled to only 11. There were then no warships repre- 
senting the Dominions or India. Their presence this week 
at Spithead is a particularly appropriate concomitant of an 
Imperial’ Conference which has defence at the head of its 


agenda. 















* * x x 






The Bus Strike 

The probable duration of the London bus strike, which is 
now entering on its fourth week, will be largely determined 
by the response the tram and trolley men make to the busmen’s 
appeal to them to come out in sympathy. The prospect 
is that it will be negative, for the tramwaymen work longer 
hours than the busmen, and are not disposed to rate the 
latter’s grievances high. The final decision, moreover, 
rests with the executive of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, which is determined to do everything possible to 
prevent the strike from spreading. Mr. Bevin, the general 
secretary of the Union, speaking at Blackpool on Monday, 
denounced in uncompromising language the Communist 
minority within the unions who had engineered unofficial 
strikes in Scotland and are known to be the’ moving spirits 
in the Central Bus Committee which has brought the London 
buses to a standstill. It is to be noted that it is no bigoted 
capitalist who thus exposes Communist activities, but one of 
the ablest and most experienced trade-union leaders, whose 
methods have done ten times as much for his rank-and-file 
as irresponsible agitation can. The same agencies are 
working to the same effect in the coal-fields; there is no 
greater danger to the whole trade-union movement than the 
apathy of the vast majority of members in face of the activities 
of an advanced and resolute minority. So far as the buses 
are concerned, the men are beginning to realise that the 
Union executive would have done far better for them than 
the Central Bus Committee can. 

* * 

Films in the School 

There seems to be good reason for complaints of 
neglect of films as a means of education in this country. 
According to a report of the British Film Institute, there 
are 680 film projectors in use in the schoois of Great Britain. 
This figure is only approximate, but, with every allowance 
for incomplete information, the contrast is striking with the 
figure of 11,357 in use in Germany and 9,460 in France, 
Where, in 1935-36, 55,000 reels of film were distributed 
free through the Ministry of Education. Films cannot 
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be a substitute, any more than books can, for oral instruction 
by a teacher ; but they can be of the highest value in supple- 
menting it, by giving colour and liveliness to lessons that 
only too easily degenerate into the mere accumulation of 
facts. This is especially so when, as in some schools in 
this country, classes are too large for a teacher to give subjects 
the intimate and personal treatment which is necessary if 
they are to strike a child’s imagination and interest, and 
there is every reason to make it easier. 
*x * *x *x 

Smoke in the Air 

There are many grounds of complaint against the English 
climate ; but the most reasonable, the dirt and fog of our 
great cities, is largely due to man and not to Nature. It is 
gratifying to learn, from the twenty-second annual report 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research on 
atmospheric pollution, that during the last twenty years the 
air of Great Britain has become definitely purer; and for 
this much gratitude is due to the efforts that have been 
made to solve the problem of smoke. It is far from solved ; 
but the improvement shows what could be done if it were 
attacked seriously. It is impossible to calculate the increase 
in human health and happiness that would result; it is 
known, for instance, that tars and mineral oils in the air 
cause cancer, lack of sunshine and violet rays anaemia and 
rickets. At St. Helens, in 1936, there were 447 tons of 
solid deposits in the air per square mile ; in London (Finsbury 
Park) 405 tons, or 158 per cent. of the general average. 
London also has the highest average of sulphur deposits of 
all the cities. It is certain that one contributory cause at 
least of such conditions could be controlled; if domestic 
coal fires were given up, or smokeless fuel made cheap 
eneugh to be generally used, the air of England would be 


considerably purer. 


* x *x *x 


‘Habeas Corpus in Ceylon 

The imperial sweep of the laws of England is strikingly 
illustrated by the successful issue of a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
embodied in a formal statute in the reign of Charles II, 
but going back in principle to before Magna Carta, in favour 
of an Englishman arrested in Ceylon by order of the Governor. 
The Supreme Court of the island has ordered the release 
of the Englishman in question, Mr. Bracegirdle, whose 
deportation had been ordered by the Governor under an 
old Order in Council of Queen Victoria’s reign, applicable 
only in time of emergency—an action censured by the State 
Council of the island by 34 votes to 7. Whether Mr. Brace- 
girdle’s political activities were of such a nature as to justify 
official action against him is a question to be decided on its 
merits, but it is noteworthy and reassuring to find that the 
law of Habeas Corpus is as effective in a distant British colony 
as it is on English soil, and that where offences are alleged 
they must be established on adequate evidence to the satis- 
faction of a regular Court of Law, and punished by the 
judicial, not the administrative authorities. 

* * * *x 


The Socialist League 

The decision taken by the Socialist League on Sunday 
to dissolve itself is undoubtedly, from its own point of view, 
politic. If the League had decided to remain in being, and 
to continue its Unity campaign with the I.L.P. and the 
Communists, its members would have been forced to leave 
the Labour Party ; and outside it they would have been in 
a far less effective position for propagating their views, or 
for influencing the Socialist movement, than within it. The 
history of the I.L.P. is a good demonstration of the ineffective- 
ness of parties which cut themselves off from the main body 
of the movement; members of the Socialist League can 
console themselves with the reflection that there is far more 
genuine “‘ unity ” in remaining inside the Party than in issuing 
flamboyant but fruitless joint manifestoes with Mr. Maxton 
and Mr. Pollitt. 
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ITALIAN ANGLOPHOBIA 


O judge from the Italian Press and some of the speeches 
and actions of Italian politicians the relations between 
Italy and Great Britain are as bad as relations between 
any two countries could well be. Journalists reputed to 
enjoy Signor Mussolini’s special patronage maintain a 
ceaseless vendetta against all things British; Italian 
correspondents in London are ordered home in the 
strange belief that their departure will cause distress in 
England; the Coronation is left unreported, apart from 
a nine-word chronicle of the fact that that event did, as 
was commonly anticipated, take place ; the correspondent 
of one London paper is required to leave Italy. That, 
on the Italian side. On the British things are a little 
different. Italy has never bulked as large in the British 
Press as Britain, till the silence order of the last few days, 
has in the Italian. The Fascist régime has never been 
admired by any but a small minority in this country. 
We have an inveterate and persistent love of freedom. 
In particular we value freedom of the Press as much as 
Signor Mussolini, once a Socialist journalist, might be 
expected to. We condemned the attack on Abyssinia 
because, in view of the existence of the Kellogg Pact and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, both of them 
signed by Italy, no attitude but that of condemnation 
was possible for honest men. We condemned the 
extensive Italian intervention in Spain because of the 
criminal irresponsibility of an action which might, 
but for British and French restraint, have turned a 
domestic conflict into a European War, and in the light 
of that reckless venture reports of the defeat of Italian 
divisions at Guadalajara in London papers were unaccom- 
panied by any marked expressions of regret. 

This situation is in palpable and deplorable contrast 
with that existing at the time of the Stresa Conference 
just over two years ago, when various agreements aiming 
at the consolidation of peace in Europe were concluded 
between Great Britain, France and Italy, “the three 
Powers the object of whose policy is the collective 
maintenance of peace within the framework of the League 
of Nations,” as the official communiqué of the Confer- 
ence put it. It is a situation which actually menaces 
peace, and so far as it can be modified by the application 
of some restraint on both sides it should be. That will 
not be achieved by the adoption of a policy of insincere 
condonation. No historian to whom veracity is of the 
smallest consequence can record the Italo-Abyssinian 
war in terms that are not fatally damning to Italy. 
Recent contributions to history, like Marshal de Bono’s 
book on the inception of the campaign, confirm instead 
of challenging that affirmation. But some blame must be 
bestowed elsewhere. If British and French Ministers 
at the Stresa Conference had not, for immediate purposes, 
shirked the unwelcome duty of warning Signor Mussolini 
how Italian aggression against Abyssinia would be re- 
garded, the speech of Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva five 
months later would not have caused the genuine shock 
it did cause in the Italian camp. And the effective 
prosecution of a policy of sanctions, including particu- 
larly a ban on petrol, could not have had effects so 
unfortunate, even on Italian opinion, as the half-sanctions 
which left Italy angered but successful. 

The Abyssinian war is over. The subjugation of the 


country is not complete, but no one can pretend that 
anything in the shape of an Abyssinian governmen, 
exists. However strong sympathies may be, they cannot 
alter facts. But accomplished facts do not Change 
considered judgements as to the way in which the facts 
were accomplished, and the considered judgement of 
this country on the invasion of Abyssinia remains q Br 055 
offence in Italian eyes. So it must remain, for jt is 
impossible that the judgement should be reversed, To 
that has since been added friction over active Italian 
intervention in Spain, persisted in, as incontrovertible 
evidence has testified, long after a non-intervention 
agreement had been concluded. Stung by British 
opposition and British criticism over Abyssinia ang 
Spain, Italy has turnedsto Berlin for moral and politica 
support, formed the “ Rome-Berlin axis,” denounced 
the League of Nations and all it stands for, and created 
what looks, so long as it endures, something singularly 
like a pre-war entente in opposition to the Anglo-French 
understanding and the Franco-Russian defensive agree. 
ment. 


It is against that background that the comprehensive 
statement by the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, 
a week ago must be read. So far as Great Britain was 
concerned, it was not hostile. Italy, the Foreign Minister 
said, took no exception to the British rearmament pro- 
gramme, and the “ Mediterranean Agreement ” of last 
January between the two countries had produced some 
minor results of value. Italy still desired (as this country 
does) the conclusion of a Western Pact, subject to con- 
ditions which Count Ciano did not clearly specify. 
But he had to regret that “some unexpected obstacle 
had, to say the least, delayed the process of reconciliation ” 
which the agreements just mentioned were intended to 
initiate. The truth of that statement will not be contested ; 
but neither can it be contested that in spite of everything 
some degree of reconciliation, or at the least a relaxation 
of tension, between the two countries is both possible 
and necessary. 


Certain fundamental differences must be recog- 
nised and accepted. The Abyssinian question is 
one on which we have our views and Italy hers ; and they 
will not be reconciled. In regard to Spain the Non- 
Intervention Committee continues in being, and has 
confined intervention to narrow limits if it has not 
brought it completely to an end. In the Mediterranean 
generally the two Powers are immobilising rather than 
challenging one another, and the progress of their 
respective programmes of fortification and naval and 
air development are more calculated to make war between 
them unlikely than to make it imminent. What Italy, 
in combination with Germany, is contemplating in 
Central Europe is by no means clear, but though we 
are far from disinteresting ourselves in the fate of small 
States which are looking towards us with anxious confi- 
dence, there is nothing in the situation at present to 
accentuate Anglo-Italian differences. We like Fascism 
no more than Italy likes democracy, but Italy’s internal 
régime—so long as it remains internal—is no concern 
of ours. And in this country there is a free Press which 
cannot be regimented and disciplined like the Press 
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in Italy ; Signor Mussolini certainly understands that, 
and his countrymen must understand it too. 

There is no virtue in illusions. Till recent 
history has become less recent Anglo-Italian relations 
cannot be cordial. But they can become considerably 
fess strained than they are today. Conversations this 
week between Sir Eric Drummond and Count Ciano 
seem to have borne some fruit and minor modifications 
of measures against a British journalist in Italy and an 
Indian firm in Abyssinia are announced. There is, 
moreover, a temporary relaxation of the anti-British 
Press campaign. That may be welcomed so far as it 
goes with the hope that it may go further. And in 
this country there is room for a fuller recognition of 
the fact that we have to live in the same world with 
Italy, and for more diligent reflection on how to do it 
with the minimum of friction. What Italy’s immediate 
future may be we do not know. Her economic situation 
is obviously bad. She is a country poor in raw materials, 


and for most of the more necessary of them no effective 
substitute can be found, in spite of Signor Mussolini’s 
claims to success in his campaign for national self-suffi- 
ciency. It has just been announced that the cost of 
the Abyssinian campaign was £120,000,000, a sum 
which, if less than might be expected, is a sufficiently 
formidable addition to an already overburdened budget. 
How far there is active discontent in the country 
there is no means of discovering accurately, but that 
the cost of living is rising steadily is matter of common 
knowledge. We can take no satisfaction in conditions 
that reduce a potential customer’s purchasing-power, 
and if there is adequate assurance that Italy does not 
seek foreign exchange simply for the purpose of financing 
an armament programme the development of Anglo- 
Italian economic co-operation is much to be desired, 
not for its own sake alone, but as a factor tending to 
divest political relations between the two countries of 
something of their asperity. 


PHILIP SNOWDEN 


Fe politicians have inspired such sincere respect 
as Philip Snowden, on the part of opponents as 
well as colleagues. Yet it was in some respects curiously 
earned. The son of a weaver, crippled by an accident 
at an early age, he devoted the greater part of his life to 
advancing the cause of Socialism, and became the first 
Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1931 he 
abandoned the party he had helped to create—the party 
having abandoned the financial principles for which he 
stood—and attacked his former friends in terms of startling 
bitterness. Few Labour men will forget the day, 
immediately before the General Election, when they 
awoke to find Snowden accusing the Labour Government 
of misappropriating the Post Office Savings funds ; for 
such his charge amounted to. He joined the National 
Government, and his first Budget laid the foundation for 
much of its financial success. One year afterwards he 
left it with a valediction no less acrimonious than that 
with which he had taken leave of the Labour Government. 
But in neither case did his denunciations evoke a reply 
inkind. No one spoke of him as he had spoken of others ; 
and at his death last Saturday Conservatives and Socialists, 
from each of whom he had severed himself in turn, saluted 
him with a rivalry of appreciation. 


The truth is that men did not judge Snowden as 
simply a party politician. In spite of the part he played 
in building up the Labour movement, his political work, 
after he entered Parliament, was largely negative. There 
is no great legislative measure associated with his name. 
Though his resignation shook the Labour movement 
more than any other Minister’s, he was not essential to 
the National Government. ‘That was inevitable, with 
or without Snowden ;_ and his resignation from that, too, 
left it unshaken. His work as Chancellor was devoted 
primarily to maintaining as rigidly as he could the prin- 
ciples of Gladstonian finance. He concerned himself 
little to use the Budget as a weapon of Social reform ; 
and he had no conception that the road to recovery was 
by devaluation rather than by deflation. Perhaps his 
Most permanent political work was done before he ever 
entered Parliament, in those years of obscure missionary 
effort for the Labour movement in which he showed the 


~ him the value of irrefutable dogma. 


same qualities of courage, persistence and determination 
which he displayed at the Hague Conference of 1929— 
with doubtful wisdom, though his victory won him new 
popularity and the freedom of the City of London. 


Apart from that work, he made his greatest mark in 
political life by his unswerving honesty and unflinching 
faithfulness to principle. His conception of principle 
was indeed sometimes narrow; accuracy in finance, 
taxation of the rich, free trade—such phrases had for 
The respect he 
inspired was founded on the knowledge that however 
he might feel it necessary to forsake parties he would 
never forsake principle. His bitterness was founded 
on the same fidelity to principle ; if his policy was based 
on that, those who opposed it must be sinning against 
something fundamental. It is hard to doubt that it 
was Nonconformity rather than Socialism which inspired 
him ; he spoke not from a platform but a pulpit. In 
many a Nonconformist chapel he must have ‘heard 
theological heresy attacked with the same icy passion 
with which he habitually attacked Protection; and, 
indeed, even his fundamental beliefs, his hatred of war, 
of inequality, of extravagance, were more religious and 
moral than political, and it was this perhaps which 
enabled him to have so many political foes without a 
personal enemy. 

It was from these moral qualities that he drew his 
personal strength ; it is easy to believe that their intensity 
gave him the extraordinary courage to overcome his 
physical weakness. And dogmatic though his views 
were, they were in essence rational and logical. The 
intellectual force of his arguments was far above that of 
his opponents. But it was limited to an extremely 
narrow sphere. Despite the years of devotion to the 
Labour movement, in some ways he was not of it at all. 
He was part neither of the trade-union nor the co- 
operative movement, and it was clear always that he 
feared their influence on the Labour Party; for that 
reason it was easier for him to leave it at a moment when 
that influence came to seem like a dictatorship of the 
T.U.C. This instinctive mistrust of the mass movement 
was due perhaps to his sense, characteristically Radical, 
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that truth only needed to be expounded to be believed and 
acted upon; political pressure was unnecessary. But 
this sense led him into what he came to repent as his 
greatest error, the naiveté and simplicity which led him 
to believe that his own presence in the National Govern- 
ment, his clear expositions of the truths of Free Trade, 
together with the pledges given, could resist the Con- 
servative pressure towards Protection. 

When he saw that error, when even the “ agreement 
to differ”’ became intolerable after the Ottawa agree- 
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ments of 1932, he resigned, angrily and bitterly, and from 
his retirement ‘attacked the victory of all that he hated, 
Protection, armaments, inflated national expenditure 
Yet, through it all, the general attitude towards this 
most pungent of politicians was one of appreciation and 
recognition, of some for his indestructible work in the 
early Labour movement, of others for his courage in 
following what he took to be the right course in a Moment 
of national crisis, and of all for his intellectual and moral 
integrity. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE psychological value of the Coronation films seems 

to me enormous. We have grown almost blasé about 

the marvels of radio, and read without emotion of the perfect 
reception in America and Australia of the broadcast of the 
great ceremony itself (though a walker in a lonely Berkshire 
wood on the 12th was considerably startled when a voice 
from some invisible loud-speaker near by suddenly announced : 
“* Sirs, I here present unto you King George, your undoubted 
king”). But the broadcast lasts no longer than the actual 
ceremony; people who did not hear it then will never 
hear it at all. The pictures are there for all time, and since 
they are talking pictures they include all the radio gave ; 
thousands of audiences in the Dominions and colonies 
can see them night after night. And vision gives an intimacy 
which hearing alone never can. To see the King girt with 
his sword, to notice him helping to fasten on his own girdle, 
to watch the actual imposition of the crown by the Archbishop, 
to study the bearing of King and Queen, Queen Mary and 
the small princesses, makes on the one hand the splendid 
pageantry, and on the other the human personalities of the 
King and his family, real to hundreds of millions of people 
as no agency hitherto existent in the world could. The films 
of the scene in the Abbey are astonishingly successful. 
I have heard the criticism that they exaggerate the King’s 
pallor and lend colour to what I believe to be the completely 
mythical stories of his ill-health. They do, but that is largely 
due to a trick of lighting. King George, as the film shows 
him, is a man obviously conscious of the burden of great 
responsibilities, but in no sense a man unequal to facing them. 


* * x * 


An.Englishman who wanted to get some vague idea of 
what “ our Indian Empire,” as it used to be called, means 
without going out of London could have satisfied himself 
at the reception at the India Office on Tuesday evening. 
Nothing more superb can have been seen for years. The 
India Office, with its vast paved hall, and the galleries running 
round it above, is better equipped than any other building 
in Whitehall for such a function, and the scene, for those 
who went upstairs to look down on it, was dazzling. Turbans 
of every hue, robes of gold and scarlet and azure and sombre 
brown, shimmering grey silk worn by muscular figures with 
strong Mongolian faces, small delicate Burmese, Indian 
Princes brilliantly bejewelled, Malayan rulers looking half 
Chinese, wove perpetually changing patterns in a throng 
that opened and closed again as the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, with the Secretary of State, moved to and fro. 
How flat and drab English evening-dress looks in such a 
setting ; but at least it forms a background. 


* * * x 


Murders are sordid affairs, but mystery can invest them 
with a certain fascination, as the flood of detective stories 
shows. And the murder on the Paris Métro on Sunday 
is as flawless a specimen in real life as any member of the 
Crime Club could invent. Here is a woman alone in a 
first-class carriage (not compartment—a large open carriage, 
as on our Underground) found at 6.30 on a Sunday evening 


dying with a knife driven into her neck. The train reaches 
its terminus at the Porte Charenton and goes on round q 
loop to the Porte Dorée, which it reaches one minute later. 
The murder did not take place in that minute, for no one 
but the victim was in the carriage when it got to Porte Dorée 
and no one could have left it while in motion. She was 
therefore stabbed during the three minutes the train stood 
in the Porte Charenton station and the murderer must have 
left the carriage there; but it must have been at the last 
moment, or the dying woman would have been seen; 
presumably he slipped out as the train was starting, and 
quietly left the station. But that is no more than a presump- 
tion. There can rarely have been a case when the moment, 
the manner and the place ef death was so precise and the 
raystery of its authorship so impenetrable. No doubt M. Poirot 
or Lord Peter Wimsey would soon have got to the bottom 
of the business, but the Paris police will not find it quite 


so simple. 
x * * * 


Motorists have rarely been given so complete an acquittal 
of the various charges brought against them as they receive 
in Sir Philip Game’s report on conditions in London. His 
statistics show, in brief, that in 83 per cent. of accidents 
involving collisions between pedestrians and vehicles the 
pedestrians were to blame, and in §8 per cent. of the cases 
in which pedal cyclists were injured (including, presumably, 
collisions between cyclists and pedestrians as well as between 
cyclists and cars) the pedal cyclists were to blame. The 
Commissioner of Police rightly dwells again on the fact that 
the streets are unfit for the traffic they have to carry today, 
but it is hard to see what can be done about that in a city 
like London—apart from one obvious step, a complete 
ban on slow-moving horse-lorries. No one who drives in 
London, particularly near the great termini (for the railways 
are the chief offenders) can cease to marvel at the admini- 
strative apathy which tolerates the congestion and delay 
this particular type of vehicle creates. 

. * x * * 
The latest announcement in the daily newspapers’ circulation 


campaign seems to suggest that Lord Beaverbrook has forged 
to the front. The Daily Express declares an average of 


‘2,247,382 copies daily for April, and, on the strength of it, 


claims in confident capitals the World’s Largest Daily Net 
Sale. Probably that is so, though the Petit Parisien used 
not to come far short. And the Daily Herald, which is the 
Express’ only rival in this country where circulation is 
concerned, may yet have a surprise to spring. 

* *« * * 


Having a fortnight ago diffidently deprecated the decision 
of The Times to refer henceforward to amateur cricketers 
as “Mr.” Blank, I rejoice to observe that the innovation 
has already been abandoned. R. W. V. Robins, not Mr. 
Robins, cut Langridge for four, and it is a much better kind 
of four that way. Should even the initials go as well? I 
am not so sure of that. Personally I like to know who is 
an amateur and who a professional. JANUS. 
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EBB AND FLOW IN SPAIN 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


IKE one of the straggling, famished and bleeding mule- 
L teams which used slowly to wander over the roads of 
Castile, the Spanish war drags on. Every now and then thé 
driver wakes up and slashes passionately and mercilessly ; 
then he drops back into torpor. A war of extermination is 
fllowed by mysterious siestas, when the quarrels behind the 
{ines buzz and irritate like the perpetual Spanish fly, the 
maddening house-fly of Spanish individualism. So far, 
moderate and non-political opinion in- England has been an 
impressionist in regard to this war, vaguely remembering 
that it was Spain which broke Napoleon, expecting it will 
peak his modern imitator in Italy, and comparing it in 
military matters with the Great War—the only standard in 
living memory. 

Most of the surprises we have suffered spring from having 
this false standard. Before me I have two maps. One is a 
small newspaper-map, and the first thing that strikes one is 
that since the middle of November, when Gen. Franco was 
repulsed from the gates of Madrid, no substantial change in 
the distribution of territory between the two forces has taken 
place. The fall of Malaga in the South has shut up Franco’s 
troops in a hole behind the mountains, Guadalajara saved 
Madrid a second time but led to nothing more ; the capture 
of Bilbao, important as that would be, makes little territorial 
difference. The rebels have Andalusia—the source of most 
English illusions about Spain—the province of olive oil ; 
they have Extremadura (which marches with Portugal), a 
land of wide corn plains green only in the spring, great 
uncultivated wildernesses, and the home, in some parts, of the 
most wretched peasantry in Spain. Thinly populated, 
there are often distances of twenty miles between one small 
village and the next. Narrowing, rebel territory passes 
through a bottle neck at Badajoz and widens over the Gredos 
mountains into Castile by the greener valleys of Talavera and 
Toledo to Madrid. 

Bulging into their flank are the corn lands of the plateau 
of New Castile, all in Government hands; and North of 
Cordova, Don Quixote’s Sierra Morena keep the rebels in 
the Andalusian valley. But North of Madrid the rebel 
line overshadows north-eastern Spain. It runs roughly 
from Madrid to the middle of the Pyrenees, with a narrow 
salient striking out of the mountains of Southern Aragon to 
within 70 miles of the Mediterranean. In the north-west, 
only the mountains and coast valleys of the Asturias and part 
of the Basque provinces are in Government hands. They 
are cut off. There are two ports only left to the Valencia 
Government on the Bay of Biscay; the Government have 

nothing on the Atlantic but they have virtually all the Medi- 
terranean. The absence of the Government fleet from Bilbao 
may be explained by the fact that free entrance of food in 
the Mediterranean is vital to a State which has few if any 
cattle-raising areas left and has the only manufacturing cities 
in the country to feed. These cities with swollen refugee 
populations provide the Government with problems from 
which Gen. Franco is free. It is important to remember 
that no great industrial centre declared for Franco; they 
would hardly be attracted by his slogan of “ back to the 
sixteenth century.”” That cry was meant for the big estates 
of the South, the monasteries of Castile, the hard-drinking 
peasants of Burgos and the Absolutists of Navarre. 


This small map with its diagonal line has brought despair 
to strategists. Why not cut Franco’s communications below 
Talavera, why not cut him in two at the bottle neck of 
Badajoz? And why hasn’t Franco driven down that 70 miles 
from Aragon to the sea and isolated Catalonia from Valencia ? 
Or why have the Catalans not straightened this perilous 
salient? The war is like a smouldering fire which blazes 
up here or there and then dies down. 


I turn to my other map on the wall. The scale is 10 miles 
to an inch and there one sees that Spain is not only the 
most mountainous country in Europe after Switzerland, 
but is relatively roadless. The Teruel salient is a high, 
rocky fortress. There are one or two main roads in the 
different regions ; one or two side roads only. The railways 
wind uselessly to the wrong places. It would be difficult 
to harass Gen. Franco’s communications south-west of 
Talavera because there are no roads capable of taking lorries. 
It is a region—and the others are like it—for the roving 
commando, the air-squadron, but not for an army. Above 
all for the air-squadron. The map is blue with innumerable 
rivers, which are really deep and dried up gorges most of the 
year, ideal for the guerilla band, useless for armies, unless 
the man-power is enormous. From the map alone it is clear 
that there is no continuous front line in Spain. There are 
only columns moving down roads. Warfare must be sporadic 
and fluid as it is in a desert. 


So the one or two big battles have been siege battles. The 
important objective has not been to make territorial gains 
but to concentrate upon scattered towns, Madrid, Malaga, 
Bilbao. General Franco, whose modern Italian and 
German material and hundred thousand foreign troops 
gave him the initiative before the Russians came in with 
material but not troops, has sacrificed military strategy to 
political, economic and moral aims ; and in his mass attacks 
has been trapped into the inanition of Flanders, 1916. 
Particularly he has gone for the spectacular moral effect : 
Madrid was to be a moral demonstration. The appalling 
air raids and bombardments were meant to ensure it. They 
failed but, after an interlude when the Italians intervened 
with military arguments at Guadalajara and were defeated, 
General Franco returned to moralising on the Guernica 
model. 


It is odd that Franco should have persistently attacked 
the Government on its strongest ground—its morale—and 
neglected military strategy. .The coup d’état and the first 
careless smash at Madrid do not indicate a man of judgement, 
and after Madrid he tackles a people more Papist than the 
Pope and fighting not for elusive Moscow but for its inde- 
pendence! The Bilbao attack is determined by German 
economic demands rather than by military precedents over 
other fronts. Still, by the big map, he may be right. Capture 
the big cities and the country will look after itself. There 
is no continuous front because there is no continuous Spain, 
but instead regions fighting for different things. When the 
Basques came down into the plains of Alava and talked of 
attacking Burgos they suddenly saw the green misty country 
end and the sun full out on the brown and dried up plateau 
of Castile ; and they seem to have disliked the change of 
geography and climate even more than they disliked the 
enemy. It would be like stepping off the edge of the world, 
and they were only a column on the road. 


The Catalans stick to Catalonia and their anarchists— 
short of arms it is true—talk the pure doctrine before Teruel 
and hardly come to grips with it. In Cordova province, in 
the south, the rebels advance ; but is it in accordance with 
a unified military plan? Not a bit of it. The Italians have 
landed, and Italy, the next largest producer of mercury after 
Spain in the world, wants the Almaden mercury mines. 
So the Government sends a column down the road, drives 
the rebels back, and itself is after the lead mines of Pefiarroya. 


Franco keeps the initiative but does not gain his objectives. 
The Government seems to have no offensive power or plan, 
but is triumphant in defence when there is equality in arms. 
The squadrons of Valencia aeroplanes which mysteriously 
“lose their way ” and land at Pau saying that they “ have 
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arrived on reconnaissance from Santander” look like air 
reinforcements for the Basques, coming over from Barcelona 
in easy stages. A belated arrival of aircraft may keep Franco 
out of Bilbao, just as the last minute arrival of the Inter- 
national Brigade and Russian ’planes saved Madrid. But 
Franco is excellent on the defensive too. Oviedo has not 
fallen, nor has the University City. 

There seems to be only one way by which the scale can 
be decisively tipped, and that is by the continued despatch 
of Italian men and material. There is no doubt that German 


Neamt 
aircraft was arriving as recently as last month, Two tr; 
loads of Italian tanks are reported to have reached ; 


this week, and it is obvious that the Italians must maint 
their present force and indeed increase it, if only to tain 
control of their equipment, which may be described > 
of a European rearmament programme on temporary holj 

and in continuous need of more funds. A decision in the 
Spanish war will never be won by the Spaniards themsely 

unless the foreign troops are unable to stand the car 
nerve-racking Spanish temper. C 


WHAT IS THE COMMUNIST IDEAL? 


By DAVID THOMSON 


AM HAT is the Communist principle of distribution ? 
Is it “‘ From each according to his ability, to each 
cccording to his work” ? Or is it “ according to his needs ” ? 
Or is it “ according to his wants’? These three “ slogans ” 
are often confused and falsely identified ; yet they have very 
different philosophical implications. 


According to the new draft Constitution of the U.S.S.R., 
work is both the duty and the right of the citizen. Article 12 
states that ““ Work in the U.S.S.R. is the obligation of each 
citizen capable of working, according to the principle: 
“He who does not work shall not eat.’ In the U.S.S.R. 
the principle of Socialism is being realised: ‘From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work.’ ” 
Article 118 also states, “‘ Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to work—the right to receive guaranteed work with 
payment for their work in accordance with its quantity 
and quality.” These principles, proposed as the immediate 
substitute for the unearned incomes possible under Capitalism, 
are necessitated by conditions of scarcity and aim at greater 
production. The “slogan” exalts work as a virtue. The 
principle which England applied to the idle poor, Russia 
has applied to the idle rich. It is the principle of the work- 
house, no less than of the workshop ; and the arch-heresy is 
idleness. It is the expulsion of drones from the hive. The 
principle is tinged with asceticism, and is not unconnected 
with those other elements of puritanism which have accom- 
panied the early experiments of Communism in Russia. 
That it has the negative purpose of eliminating a parasite 
class was shown even more plainly in the original Constitution 
of 1918: “In order to exterminate all parasitic elements in 
society, and to organise the economic life of the country, 
work useful to the community shall be obligatory upon all.” 
It is non-egalitarian, as is all Marxist thought. Thus Stalin, 
speaking at the seventeenth Congress of the Communist 
Party, said, “‘ Marxism starts out with the assumption that 
people’s abilities and requirements are not, and cannot be, 
equal.” It implies, furthermore, a criterion of the quantity 
and quality of work, and assumes that the value of any piece 
of “ work” can be reckoned; but to this assumption we 
shall return in a moment. 


Mr. John Strachey (in his Theory and Practice of Socialism) 
defines this as the principle of Socialism, and distinguishes it 
from the ultimate principle of Communism, which he calls 
distribution “ according to need.” 


“ Under Communism,” he writes, “‘ consumable goods and 
services will be distributed according to need, and work 
will be performed according to ability.” But Mr. Strachey— 
along with most Communists—seems to identify “‘ needs ” 
with “ wants ”, for he proceeds to ask: “‘ Do we mean by 
that . . . that everybody is to be allowed to have as much of 
everything as he likes, and, more extraordinary proposal still, 
that nobody is to be compelled to do more work than he 
wants to? Yes, this is just what is meant.” But is this 
identification justified ? Consider the implications of each 
formula. 

“ From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs,” is a principle by no means original or exclusive 


.which it is rash to use loosely. 


to Communism. It has long been an ideal of economic 
and social justice in humanitarian and democratic though; 

It is in essence a demand for a minimum basis of subsistence 

for every human being in the State, whatever his ability 
may be. It is the elementary demand that there shall not he 
cake for anybody until there is bread for everybody ; and jt 
is the recognition by the community that every human being 
has at least the right to live. It does, in fact, imply a Certain 
minimum basis of equality ; and it is an amelioration of the 
principle of the poorhouse that he who does not work shall 
not eat. It is suited to a state of plenty, unlike the forme 
principle, which is adapted to the fact of scarcity. But it 
involves a criterion of “ need ” other than that of the ind. 
vidual consumer himself. It involves either some commun 
estimate of subsistence level, or the judgement of a governing 
group, such as the Communist Party in Russia, which has the 
political power to enforce its own estimate. It assumes that 
there are certain material needs which every citizen has 
(such as food, clothing and shelter), and which no member 
of the community—by reason of his humanity—should have 
to leave unsatisfied. - 


The confusion of this with the third concept—“ to each 
according to his wants or desires,” introduces into Communist 
thought an element of utopianism, which seems to be gaining 
ground in these latter days. Mr. Strachey looks forward, 
after the transition stage of Socialism, to the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a complete state of Communism, where technical 
ability to create superabundance and psychological’ read- 
justment shall together make it possible to satisfy the wants 
of all without making satisfaction a reward for the quantity 
and quality of work done. This ideal, unlike the ideal of 
satisfying “‘ needs,” is concerned not with the minimum 
basis of equality, but with the maximum development of 
liberty. _ Every citizen is to have free access to all the material 
goods which he feels are necessary to his full life, irrespective 
of any calculation of the extent or utility of his services to 
the community. 
utopianism. But it becomes dangerous when it is confused 
and identified with the more practical and immediate aim of 
satisfaction of “‘ needs.” Unlimited supplies of free beer 
may be a “want”; they can scarcely be called a “ need.” 


The democrat can readily agree with the Communist that 
the state of affairs visualised in this third “slogan” wouldbe 
admirable, though he may be somewhat less optimistic of 
its ever being realised on earth ; he can agree most fervently 
that the second “ slogan” is a great principle of economic and 
social justice, which every political community should seek 
to realise. But in the applicability and even the desirability 
of the first of these principles—‘ to each according to his 
work ”—he may be more reluctant to acquiesce. ‘‘ Work,” 
it may be pointed out, is a vague and comprehensive word 
It implies an output not 
only of physical energy (which could, I suppose, be measured 
roughly by “ hours of work ” or “ ergs ” or some other unit 


of physical energy) but also of mental energy, which is incal-, 


culable ; and it usually includes both these in varying and 
indeterminate proportions. Yet the principle presupposes 


It is—as most Communists would admit— | 
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ibility of calculating the quantity and quality of any 

» There is no basic unit of measurement which 

“ys to compare the quantity (still less the quality) 

“ work” done by an artist, writer, actor, doctor, 

ter or politician, with the quantity and quality of 

work done by a miner, a ploughman, a machine-minder, or 

hotel porter. Soviet Communism claims to be a scientific 

“iisation, yet its key-principle is based upoa this unscien- 
tife conception of “ work ” as something measurable. 

It is no answer to suggest that an adequate remuneration 
can be fixed by the community or by the State, for that method 
isopen to precisely the same objections which are used against 
conventional fees in bourgeois society ; and the self-interest 
of the personnel of government will immediately be the 
decisive factor. Furthermore, if social utility is to be the 
gandard of value, how is it to be determined what is useful 
ind what is not? Is any activity “ work”? If not, what of 













OME three years before her accession the little Princess 
Victoria ran one day to her mother in Kensington 
Palace delightedly holding out a publisher’s advertisement. 
It announced five new stories which were to embody the 
ime principles of Taxation, by the admirable Miss Martineau 
—a series supplementing the twenty-five, enticingly called 
Illustrations of Political Economy, just coming to an end. 
The famous Lord Durham (later of the Canada Report), 
who happened to te calling upon the Duchess of Kent, 
wld the. person most.concerned that the Princess was en- 
couraged to read these tales, and that her favourite was 
Ella of Garveloch. ‘That, by the by, was not so bad a choice. 
“The people want this work, and they shall have it,” 
sid the resolute young woman from Norwich when, armed 
with her scheme and an ear-trumpet “of remarkable 
fidelity,” she was making a round of the London publishers. 
She undertook to produce a story, of 30,000 words or so, 
wery month until the job was done. She did it, and in 


the year of the great Reform Act Harriet Martineau had — 


il London at her feet. Within a few years she attained 
arenown that was equalled by only two other Englishwomen 
of her century. She was acclaimed first as a wonder and 
mm honour to the land; and then, for various reasons and 
by nearly all parties and sects, was treated as an eccentric 
of the most vexatious sort. 

Harriet Martineau was born (1802) into a family of doctors 
ind manufacturers most typical of East Anglian Noncon- 
formity. They were Unitarians—or, as her brother James, 
revered philosopher of the community, insisted to the end 


3 of his immensely long life, English Presbyterians; and 


in Norwich they supported the old Octagon chapel. A 
portrait of these families and their ways is brilliantly drawn 
by Harriet in her Autobiography. James challenged the 
features but hers is the record. By her own confession 
she was difficult and disagreeable, though perfectly dutiful, 
in childhood and adolescence. A wretched digestion 
probably accounted for more than half the story. She was 
gum and abrupt and wore a permanent scowl, her one 
uttractive possession being a head of fine and abundant 
brown hair. She had neither taste nor smell, and deafness 
came upon her before she was sixteen. Fortunate enough 
0 be well taught, she was a determined student. Her 
intense piety, going far beyond Unitarian bounds, was 
coupled with an insatiable appetite for facts and books. 


One can never foresee the actual conquerors of London. . 


Harriet Martineau at thirty seemed to carry an impossible 
handicap. She bore the stamp of provincial heterodoxy, 
ind spoke her mind with implacable candour. Her literary 
prenticeship was served under W. J. Fox of South Place, 
aid she had written only for his Monthly Repository, which 





ECCENTRIC ENGLISHWOMEN: VI. HARRIET MARTINEAU 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 





those patient researches in the pure sciences upon which all 
“useful” scientific invention is based in the last resort ? 
What of those species of art which do not happen to conform 
to the taste of the moment ? Too heavy a premium is placed 
upon conformity. 

It is not impossible that all three concepts may be in some 
sense useful to the builders of the Communist commonwealth. 
Thus in Russia even now, whilst distribution is officially 
“ according to work,” about a quarter of the remuneration 
received by the population comes to it in the form not of 
wages, but of free social services—which are, of course, 
distributed “ according to need,” and even, to some extent, 
“ according to wants.” But it is desirable that Communist 


theorists should make clearer the relative importance which 
they attach to these principles of distribution: for, as they 
so constantly and rightly insist, the problem of distribution 
is the most urgent economic problem of the present time. 





printed two of Browning’s early poems, before emerging 
as a prophetess of the new science whose masters were 
Bentham and Ricardo and the Mills. Yet the great men of 
Westminster at once accepted her as their equal in affairs. 
She saved Carlyle from financial straits by organising his 
first series of lectures. Sydney Smith made flattering 
jokes about her, and Coleridge, of all men, assured her that 
he waited eagerly for her next number. She knew everybody 
of importance. No. 5 Cheyne Row was the only house 
that could show a list of callers to compare with that of 
the little dwelling in Fludyer Street, Westminster; and 
the Carlyles never gave parties, while Miss Martineau was 
proud of hers. She kept no carriage, but dined out every 
night except Sunday. She talked almost as fast as Macaulay, 
and her play with the trumpet was miraculous. She sub- 
mitted to lionising on her own terms, and could afford to 
snub the Lansdownes themselves because, as she thought. 
they invited her merely as a celebrity instead of recognising 
her mother and herself as ladies. In 1834, having rounded 
off the political-economy tales and gained a multitude of 
readers, she sought rest and new knowledge in the United 
States, and there was welcomed as the most illustrious 
Englishwoman of her time, the herald of a nobler order. 
Her own enjoyment of this experience was ecstatic. 

The American tour gave a decisive turn to her career. 
In the Southern States she managed to escape disaster ; 
it was in Boston that she came to grief. Before an audience 
of women abolitionists she avowed her full agreement with 
their principles, and on the instant everything was changed. 
Her friends could not take responsibility for a projected 
journey down the Ohio. The Press gave tongue. Its insults 
and threats were of an incredible ferocity. And when her 
book, Society in America, appeared, Harriet Martineau was 
put upon a lonely eminence among the traducers of the great 
Republic to which her heart had been so enthusiastically 
given. Within three years of her return to England her 
health was broken. She spent five years in the sickroom 
(writing beautifully about it), and then achieved a fresh 
notoriety as the first conspicuous person in England to 
announce a complete recovery through mesmerism. 


Thereafter she enjoyed ten years of good health. She 
built a cottage above Ambleside; produced with extreme 
content a book on her travels in the East, and with not too 
heavy labour her History of the Thirty Years’ Peace; made 
a masterly English condensation of Comte’s Positive Polity ; 
moved entirely away from her earlier religious beliefs and 
practices, and wrote her Autobiography down to 1855 in the 
conviction that her death from heart disease was close at 
hand. She lived for twenty years longer, never once stirring 
from her Lakeland retreat. During a period of twelve years 
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she wrote 1,600 leaders for the Daily News, wielding thereby 
a notable influence upon public opinion, especially in Anglo- 
American relations. Harriet Martineau and John Bright 
together did more than all others in England to keep the nation 
steady towards the North and the Union in the Civil War. 

To her contemporaries Harriet Martineau was indubitably 
an eccentric. We may better describe her as a continuous 
irritant. She had an unsurpassed gift for making people 
angry. Everything she did seemed to have this effect. Three 
times she refused a Civil List pension, and was roundly 
scolded for it. Her books on America let loose a torrent of 
abuse, and of unpaid postal packets. Doctors and the laity 
alike were enraged because, instead of dying properly, she 
chose to get well by way of hypnotism. Mrs. Carlyle, the 
worst home physician in England, could not deal adequately 
with such shocking perversity. And later still, when Harriet 
Martineau, old enough to know a great deal better, came out 
in 1851 as the friend and disciple of an unknown American— 
H. G. Atkinson—who had persuaded himself and the most 
copious woman dogmatist in England that he was master of 
the final laws of man’s nature and destiny, the reprobation 
was fulfilled. There was no woman in England, and perhaps 
no man, whose private affairs—health, family, finances, feel- 


IMPROVING 


By PROFESSOR 


HE most notable effect of the impact of evolutionary 
biology upon human thought has been the diffusion 
of the creed that the future of mankind and of society will be 
determined by man. We are permitted and encouraged to 
act in accordance with the view that we can, if we so will, 
create a world really fit for intelligent, sentient people to live 
in, and so transform our own species that our descendants 
will start life equipped with the potential ability to reap the 
benefits of the environment which we intend to create. 

Man, in remodelling birds and beasts to please his fancy 
and to serve his needs, and in altering profoundly their 
environments in order to make possible the maximum expres- 
sion of certain desirable inborn qualities, has devised and 
perfected techniques which can be used for the re-shaping 
of himself and of the social institutions that he has invented. 
The improvement of animals and plants has proved to be a 
simple matter, mainly for the reason that here the definition 
of improvement is straightforward. By the application of 
various sciences to the task, it is eminently possible to improve 
husbandry, housing, feeding, training, and by continued 
selection in the desired direction (for example, towards 
greater size or fruitfulness, better colour, a greater facility to 
perform some task) to improve and continue to improve the 
stock itself. Destiny, habitat and type can readily be brought 
into harmonious relationship. 

So far we have concentrated on this because the task 
is relatively simple. We have been content to spend 
our accumulated stores of knowledge upon the produc- 
tion of the perfect primrose or the pedigreed Pekinese for the 
reason that, in the case of these, it is a simple matter to define 
perfection, and so utterly difficult to imagine at all clearly 
what might constitute perfection in man. The concept 
demands that we shall know our own self-appointed destiny. 
If we but knew this, we have the means at our disposal to 
bring ourselves and our environment into harmony with it. 
But even though we do not know what the end of our adven- 
ture shall be, everyone is agreed that, for the present, we can 
profitably concern ourselves with the relatively simple and 
straightforward task of improving mental and bodily health, 
for here improvement can be defined and measured. And 
SO it is now coming to be recognised that the methods by the 
use of which man has performed such marvellous feats of 
biological engineering in the production of his cultivated 
plants and domesticated animals are the very methods that 
can be used for the betterment of his own kind. 
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ings—were so frankly and mercilessly canvassed B 
was not disturbed ; certainly she minded not at alld —e 
serene old age. Throughout the twenty years of her cad he 
retirement she was, as she said, more fortunate than pg 
friends and reputation, in material security and peace tain 
Ought we then, just a hundred years after the com ne 
of her fame, to call her an eccentric ? That, to be g 
is the general memory. But it seems a mistake. Carlyle > 
was too frequently annoyed by her, could speak of he: 
bright friendly presence. Wordsworth to the end had a }; 
regard for her, and took pleasure in Striving to impro 
her excellent household economy. Charlotte Bronté Ha 
her both great and good, saying that everything she di Was 
well done. And Florence Nightingale (whose obituary article 
written by her immediately after the Crimean War, - 
published by the Daily News 45 years after her own death) 
found in her an invaluable ally. She was an enormoyg, 
able and valiant pen-woman, and her political insight . 
often extraordinary. In a letter of 1849, for example, she 
predicted in set terms the war of ideas, that conflict between 
despotism and parliamentary democracy which is the crucig) 
struggle of our day. 
[Next week : Elspeth Buchan, by E. M. Forster.) 





HUMANITY 


F. A. E. CREW 


The milk and vitamins that used only to be given to pigs 
and poultry are now actually being included in the ration of 
the growing child; human habitations that would neve 
have been used as sties or byres are being razed ; the farm 
where only the veterinarian used to visit now welcomes 
the doctor ; and though we have not adopted the attitudes 
of the stockbreeder, we are certainly copying his methods, 
Improvement is always improvement in husbandry followed 
quickly by improvement in type. The breeder knows that 
to the advance that follows upon improved husbandry 
there is a limit quickly reached, and the time comes when 
he must begin to exert a control over the hereditary con- 
stitution of his stock. He begins to select, choosing for the 
parents of the next generation the individuals which most 
nearly approach his ideal, and to discard the rest. It will 
be found that rapidly following upon the application of 
scientific knowledge to the improvement of the husbandry 
of our human population there will be great improvements 
as measured by growth, general healthiness, alertness, physical 
and mental performance. 


But this will reveal even more clearly than is now the 
case that amongst our people there is exceedingly great 
variability. It will be found that whilst some will thrive 
amazingly in the new conditions, others will prove to be 
incapable of taking advantage of them. If there be a “ social 
problem” class consisting of unimprovable individuals, 
this will stand out more bold!y than ever from the rest. 
There is reason to think that this class is already large, and 
the indications are that it may grow larger yet. The forward 
march of a civilisation must be tardy-gaited so long as it 
carries a burden such as this. Even now so much attention 
is being given to the improvement of the environment of 
the constitutionally unimprovable that thousands of children 
of first-class promise find themselves unable to escape from 
the prison of insufficient opportunity. Society must know 
who are the unimprovable, how numerous they are, from 
whence they spring, and whether or not they do reproduce 
their kind. These are questions that can only be answered 
when a sufficient study of the problem has been made, when 
accurate pedigrees have been constructed, pooled and 
analysed, when the respective ré/es of nature and nurture in 
the manufacture of the unimprovable have been separated 
and recognised. 


Medicine so far has concerned itself mainly with the 
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+ of diseases which have their origins in the environ- 
fman. These are the diseases of infancy and adolesc- 
ee The triumphs of medicine have been great: it can 
‘to have saved the babies. But if babies live, surviving 
ihe environmental diseases, they must die in adult life or 
y enescence. The diseases of the latter half of life are 
irstional diseases—breakdowns of the various organ 
rs which, in their combination, constitute the individual. 
re people are equipped with a second-rate circulatory 
yet others have a cheap kind of excretory system, and 
these faults are inborn characters which very largely determine 
the length of life and the cause of death. 


We are an ageing population, and it follows from this that 
redicine in the future, as the control of diseases of bacterial 
wigin becomes more and more complete, will be largely 
concerned with the diseases of maturity and senescence— 
that is to Say, with constitutional diseases. And since the 
ness to develop this or that kind of breakdown is 
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Y reason of its political keenness and geographical 
importance Syria may yet become the key to the many 
unsolved problems of the near East. Yet to the average 
Englishman the tendencies and ambitions of modern Syria 
are as little known as is the fact that it is in reality two coun- 
tries, the Republic of Syria with Damascus as capital, and 
the Republic of Lebanon along the Eastern Mediterranean 
ost. (Most English people seem to think that Lebanon is a 
part of Palestine.) In 1936 both Syria and Lebanon signed a 
yeaty with France, as a result of which they will obtain 
within three years a status of independence. Their future 
dliance with France will be somewhat along the lines adopted 
forthe new treaty between Great Britain and Egypt. 


Syrian nationalists regard Syria and Lebanon as one indi- 
vible unity, and it does not seem impossible that sooner or 
liter the two countries may indeed amalgamate in some form, 
both being too small to lead the solitary existence conditioned 
by their treaties with France. At present, however, the 
dividing factors between them are more potent than the uniting 
ones. 




















* * * x 






Beirut, the capital of Lebanon, is above all a Mediterranean 
town, almost as European as Marseilles or Genoa. Damascus 
on the other hand is Oriental, part of Asia Minor. In 
Iebanon more than half of the population are Christians ; 
in Syria they form only one-tenth of the population. In 
Syrian politics religion plays an inconspicuous part; in 
Lebanese politics a very important one. Among the Christians 
of Lebanon alone there exist countless sects, and each church 
regards itself.as the protector of the political interests of its 
fllowers. Government appointments, political and adminis- 
tative decisions, have to be made according to the 
tnomination of the candidate rather than to his professional 
qualifications. The French use the sectarian complexity very 
ceverly for their own ends. Whereas at home they pride 
themselves on the separation of the State and the church, in 
lebanon they support the church very strongly. The French 
suit schools disseminate both education and French 
propaganda. Most Lebanese Christians have become willing 
asttuments in French hands, and ambitions aiming at more 
than Lebanese particularism—a pan-Syrian union, for example 
~are cherished almost exclusively by the Moslems. Since 
aan all-Syrian State the Christians would become a very 
mall minority, this is understandable. 


The charming president of the Lebanese Republic, M. Emile 
Ee, a Lebanese Christian, a former lawyer and a shrewd 
Dilitician, was at pains to explain to me that in Syria pan- 
Anbism is the utopian dream of a few fanatics only. Sub- 

















PAN-ARAB SYRIA 


By ROM LANDAU 


inherited, it follows that it will be desirable for the physician 
of the future to recognise those who may be expected to 
suffer from this or that derangement if he is to serve the 
community at all adequately. And so, again, pedigrees 
must be compiled, pooled and analysed in order that the 
knowledge that medicine will most certainly need may be 
forthcoming. The more we know of the nature and mode 
of inheritance of such inborn tendencies toward defect and 
derangement, the more powerful will that instrument of 
society—medicine—become. 

So, whilst the advantages of improved husbandry are 
being fully exploited—and quite rightly so—we should even 
now be seeking knowledge of the genetics of man in order 
that if and when the time should come when this must be 
incorporated into our schemes, it will be available. 

It is for these and similar reasons that such organisations 
as the recently-established Bureau of Human Heredity 
deserves, and should command, our eager support. 





DAMASCUS. 


sequent conversations with Arab politicians, intellectuals and 
business men, both in Lebanon and in Syria, revealed, how- 
ever, that the pan-Arab ideal must be regarded as the strongest 
and most dynamic force in the life of modern Syria. 

* x *x *x 


In Syria proper—which has never fallen under the sway 
of French education or political influence—the adherence 
to a pan-Arab ideal is thus far more evident than in Lebanon. 
In Damascus the French administration is strongly disliked. 
The new treaty is eyed with suspicion, and the recent events 
of Alexandretta are regarded as proofs of the double-edged 
intentions of France. It also appears that the French have 
not always sent to Syria their very best civil servants and 
soldiers ; and many of them are accused by the Syrians of 
having misused their stay for personal enrichment. In con- 
sequence the Syrian antagonism is directed not only against 
the idea of a foreign oppressor but equally against individual 
Frenchmen. The head of one of the most distinguished 
Arab families of Syria told me that since the beginning of the 
French occupation he had refrained from speaking one word 
of French or from meeting a single Frenchman. Yet he was 
not an uneducated fanatic: he spoke fluent English, and 
lived in a modern house in the best European section of 


Damascus. 
x x x x 


Even staunch advocates of the pan-Arab ideal say that it 
matters little whether thirty years will have to elapse, or 
fifty, before a union of the near-Eastern Arab States can 
cease to be merely a dream. What does matter is that it 
is gradually replacing all other spiritual ambitions of the 
Arabs. In Moslem countries the dividing-line between 
religious and purely national issues often becomes invisible ; 
but whereas before 1914 the accent used to rest on the 
religious aspects, since the War it has shifted to the national 
ones. Pan-Arabism—at any rate in Syria—is not identical 
with pan-Islamism. On the other hand, it is encroaching on 
most of the ethical foundations of Arab existence. I asked 
a former Prime Minister if pan-Arabism, which, after all, 
is merely a political ideal, could replace spiritual ambitions, 
and he replied: “‘ Ethics, religion and pan-Arabism are so 
closely interwoven that it is not possible to separate them. 
Pan-Arabism more than anything else evokes the very best 
qualities in an Arab, idealism, courage, self-sacrifice. At 
present all other spiritual ambitions are purely abstract for us. 
We shall have time for them when our forces are no longer 
needed for the achievement of an all-Arab collaboration.” 

Conversations with Fares Khoury, the much respected 
President of the Syrian Parliament, with Fakhri Baroudy, 
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the political leader of Syria’s youth and her most popular 
politician, and with other representative Syrians, only con- 
firmed, for me, that the pan-Arab fantasy hangs over the 
Syrian mind like the intoxicating fumes of a narcotic. 
Nevertheless intelligent Syrians admit that for the time 
being pan-Arabism, in whatsoever form, can be no more 
than a distant ideal, and that for the next few years Syria 
must concentrate on reducing her negative trade balance, 
stabilising her native administrative machinery, and creating 
an army. But in the end is it the immediate tasks that 
shape the future of a nation, or rather those inner aspira- 
tions which quicken the pulse of the citizen and lend the 
poet the words of which great national poetry is made ? 
x x x * 


The other noteworthy source of ethical power in Syria— 
more real than that of pan-Arabism—is to be found in 
Lebanon, and surprisingly it is neither political nor religious. 
It is the American University in Beirut. It would be hard 
to surmise what the standards of modern near-Eastern 
culture would be if for the last seventy years this University 
had not existed. Among those whom I myself happened 
to mect in the different countries between the Mediterranean, 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, the following public 
men graduated from the A.U.B.: the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Public Works in Saudi Arabia, the - Foreign 
Minister and Inspector General of Education in Iraq, the 
Minister of Education and President of Parliament in Syria, 
the Minister of Education in Lebanon, the Inspector General 
of Education in Transjordan. And, of course, these repre- 
sent only a fraction of the political and cultural leaders who 
have received their education there. 

Whereas most of the French (and Italian) schools in the 
Near East are making denominational and national propa- 
ganda, the American University, by far the biggest and 
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scientifically the most important educational inst 
no such aims. Although run on Christian lines, 
complete religious and racial tolerance ; it con 
infusing a spirit of practical Christianity into its studey 
and on creating a new consciousness of service and sacri ; 
This is especially valuable, since ideas of public wel 
unselfish action are rather alien to the individualis a 
of the Arab, accustomed to regard his family, or at best bi 
tribe, as the only entity which may lay claim to his servi 
Special medical and agricultural welfare work amo * 
peasants of the Lebanese mountains, and other simila 
activities, are important features in the educational system: 
and neither among the professors nor the students jg on 
distinction made between Christians, Moslems or len 
When one Sunday morning I was privileged to accompan; 
Dr. Dodge, the admirable President of the University : 
chapel, and remarked on the fine organ playing, he said wit 
a laugh: “ This is probably the only Christian chapel ig 
the world where a Russian Jew plays the organ.” 
x * * * 
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Pan-Arabism as an inspiring ideal and the new recognitig 
of practical ethics are probably among the most valuabj 
spiritual forces impelling Syria towards her unknown eal 
If a fusion of the two elements—the one intensely vital by 
as yet devoid of material foundations, the other only just 
awakening but already animated by the essentials of practic 
work—can be brought about, Syria, as I said before, may 
yet play a decisive part in the future of the Near Fay, 
Whether the Republic of Lebanon will ever join her:in ths 
depends upon the French policy in the Eastern Mediter. 
ranean, which rather suggests that Syria may have to work 
out her destiny without her Lebanese sister, in closer ool 
laboration, perhaps, with neighbouring countries, wher 
kindred tendencies are in the air. 


GETTING MARRIED IN FRANCE 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


" OU will observe,” said the Mayor’s secretary, smiling 

sadly, “‘that your first name appears on your birth- 
certificate, the official copy of which has at last reached me 
from Paris, as ‘ Philippe,’ and further that the hyphen which 
now figures in your surname is not here recorded. More- 
over, the certificat de coutume of Mademoiselle your fiancée 
is not drawn up on the prescribed stamped paper.” 


E., leaning by my side against the wide counter that 
bisects the main office at the mairie, urgently demanded a 
translation, and a dapper agent de ville, smoking at one end 
of the room beneath a notice reading: ‘‘ Défense de Fumer,” 
gave us an encouraging wink. 

I told E. of the lesser problem. 

“Do you mean to say I’ve paid that lawyer 500 francs 
and another 88 francs to the American consul and they still 
haven’t got it right!” she exclaimed. “ And to think you 
can get married anywhere in South Carolina at any time to 
almost anyone for two dollars.” 


I turned again to the Mayor’s secretary. We had become 
as brothers, that weary, courteous man and I, during previous 
weeks. It had been understood between us from the first 
that some time, somehow, E. and I would be married in 
his town in perfect accordance with the laws of France, 
Great Britain and the United States; but we had both 
recognised that matters of this solemnity could not be hurried, 
and that the yellow-covered file that now lay on the table 
behind him must be well gorged with documents before the 
Mayor could pronounce us man and wife. Now, however, 
with the official time for the wedding not twenty-four hours 
away and the knowledge that the English chaplain had sent 
out a mobilisation order among his flock for the religious 


service that should follow the mairte ceremony, I could not 
exclude a slight note of urgency from my tone. 

“Let us begin,” I said, “ with the certificat de coutunz, 
Cannot that affair be quickly righted ? ” 

“ That may well be,” he conceded. 
d’Enregistrement ——” 

“Good,” I exclaimed—and indeed I knew all about the 
Bureau d’Enregistrement, which lies at the far end of the town 
from the mairie. Witha smile to the official in charge anda 
few more francs, something would be done with some gummed 
paper and a rubber stamp that would make E’s. worthless 
certificate worth more than its weight in radium to both of 
us. But this business about my name ——. 


“The Bureaus 


“As for my name,” I said; “ you know already that |, 
though an Englishman, was born in Paris. This certificate 
was obviously deposited by a French doctor. ‘ Philippe’ is 
simply the French form of : 

“ Evidently,” said the secretary. 
rectification before we can proceed.” 

I was rewarded in that hour for the years of toil in which 
I have achieved a certain mastery of the French tongue and 
some insight into the fascinating and complex psychology of 
the Frenchman. No frontal attack could turn that position: 
a vigorous assault on the flank might just conceivably succeed; 
and I made it with all my big guns. 

Starting with a brief sketch of British nomenclature since 
the Conquest, I went on to an impassioned survey of the 
French Contribution to Civilisation; then dilated on the 
traditional hospitality of the Gaul and the history and beauty 
of the town in which we now so happily found ourselves. 
I even managed, but have forgotten in what connexion, 
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—— 
make & passing reference to the local cooking—and if the word 
«Verdun ” was not actually mentioned, the spirit of that epic 
prooded over most of my discourse. I ended with a touching 
reference to E., who had donned precisely the right kind of 
wistful smile, and the secretary and I both mopped our 


brows. 
«It is well,” said the secretary. ** And now what about the 


profession of the Bridegroom’s Mother ? ” 


And so at ten o’clock next morning E. and I assembled 
with our two witnesses in what appeared to be a disused school- 
room at the mazrie. The secretary seated us at a table on 
which lay a printed document. A moment’s wait, and there 
hustled through the door a trim, spare little man with a grey 
spade beard and a tricolour sash who, without a glance in 
our direction, took his stand behind the table, picked up the 

rinted document, and read from it at express speed the 

graphs of the Code Civil that relate to marriage. He 
looked at me and smiled suddenly. Would I take E. for my 
wife in accordance with these provisions? I would. He 
looked at E. and repeated his question. I dug her in the ribs 
and she said: ‘“‘ Wee.” 

“Eh bien,” said the little man chattily. 
maniés.” 

We tried to look as if we believed him. 


The Register was signed (for the benefit of history and my 
solicitor I signed in all my names) and we prepared to go. 
But the little man, now beaming like a French Pickwick, kept 
us for another three minutes during which he made a charming 
speech expressing the pieasure it gave him to unite the 
representatives of two majestic and friendly nations, and the 
added hope that since I was a journalist I would devote my 
(doubtless) great talents to telling to the world the beauty and 
interest of his town. Really moved by this time, I inserted 
two wrong genders and an unhappy subjunctive into a brief 
but fervent reply; and we could leave to be married anew 
among people of our own tongue in the rites of our own 
Church. 


As we walked down the steps to the waiting car, E. examined 
a booklet that the litt'e man had handed to her, and turned 
slightly pale. My wife may not know much French ; but she 
had no difficulty in realising that in that booklet were spaces 
for recording the births of fourteen children. 


“Vous voila 


A PARTING 


COUNTED the loss and gains 

And the last dead flower removed : 
In all this wintry room remains 
Nothing I knew and loved. 


Only the tongue lets fall 

A name I shall not miss, 

Hands will recall—I never shall— 
The shape of that or this. 


The plant withers for rain 
And lips sigh for a lover, 
Eyes seek an absent face in vain— 
I care not since all’s over. 


The play is out of fashion 

Which hands, eyes, lips rehearse : 
Nothing so cold as a dead passion, 
Yet as I shape the verse 


My foot stirs the last ember 
Deep in the shadows set :— 
Ah love, if bodies thus remember 
When shall the soul forget ? 


HELEN FOLey. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


F the afternoon had been fine, we should have taken a 
canoe, and spent two lazy hours in the middle reaches 

of the Cherwell ; a hundred miles, and yet only a few hundred 
yards, from that North Oxford which is the butt of persons 
without much experience of life. It was a wet afternoon, 
and of all things unpleasant in the rain, a canoe is the most 
forbidding. So we stayed at home, and I began to read a 
book which should be better known; Dr. Ekwall’s English 
River Names. Dr. Ekwall is a Scandinavian who has made 
a long study of the subject. He has not merely studied 
river-names from maps and parchments. He has seen most 
of these rivers of England. He says that two English 
scholars drove him in their car. I wish I had sat in this 
car, listening to the talk as we went from stream to stream. 
And what a subject to have chosen, if you can do your work 
by driving from one English river to another, from the Strat 
to the Camel, or from the winding Salwarpe to the Teme. 


I learned a great deal about river-names. It is interesting 
to find how many of them are, in technical language, “‘ back- 
formations,” that is to say, the stream takes its name from 
a town or village on or near its banks. Thus the Simene, 
from Symondsbury, or the Evenlode from an Oxfordshire 
hamlet. The Mole in Surrey, according to Dr. Ekwall, 
is one of these “ back-formations.” For years as a child 
I believed that the Mole, somewhere in the wide unknown 
world beyond Leatherhead, fell into a gigantic underground 
cave. Even now, when I repeat to myself Kubla Khan, 
I think of Mole, the sacred river, running 

** Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea.”’ 
Alas and alas, Mole takes its name from Molesey, the island 
of Mul, an early Nordic land-grabber. It was not always 
called Mole. At one time it was the Dork, and at another 
time the Emene which the Normans changed to Emel. The 
Normans did a certain amount of this kind of thing, but it 
is surprising to find how rarely they left their names upon 
waters. There are only two wholly French river-names ; 
the Beaulieu river, and the Grace Dieu brook, and here the 
religious are responsible. You may add St. Sunday’s Beck 
in Westmorland, which is a pleasant translation of St. 
Dominic. 

A great number of English rivers have kept the names 
given to them before the English came here in their ships. 
One very small stream in Dorset has been called after the 
Jordan—at an unknown date. The Celtic names are the 
most beautiful of all; many are synonyms of water. An 
early society has many words for simple things ; names for 
swift water or slow water, black water, babbling water, a 
calm or a dangerous stream. 

Then there is the history of that august father of waters, 
the Thames. His pedigree begins with Caesar; his Greek 
name has an accusative and a dative case. He appears in 
the writings of the venerable Bede. He is spelt in as 
many ways as Shakespeare: Thamyse, Temse, Tammys, 
and Tames. He is known in Welsh, in old Irish, old Norse, 
and old High German, where he obtains a Z (writers of 
children’s alphabets, please note: “ Z is for Zemse, a name 
of the Thames” .. .). He collects the waters of Brent, 
a holy river, the stream of a goddess of the western world. 
Oddest of all, there is a tributary of the Ganges known in 
Sanskrit as the Tamasa, or dark water. Scholars think that 
the word Thames has grown from the same root. So the 
waterlilies meet the great lotus flowers. I should like to 
think that, somewhere on its banks, Tamasa has a Greenwich, 
with the palace and gardens of a jewelled Begum, and that 
I might see Indian fishermen, catching whitebait for the 
supper of a descendant of the Great Mogul. Maybe I had 
betier stay at home. Perhaps Tamasi is all crocodiles and 
mud, 
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COLONISATION IN EAST AFRICA_ 


By MAX SALVADORI 


In the East African territories, from Eritrea to Nyasaland, 
the density of population is 18.7 per sq. in.; in Europe, 
without Russia, it is 186.7—ten times more. These two 
figures explain why many countries have taken a great interest 
in East Africa during the last few years, particularly since the 
slump greatly increased the number of unemployed. Many 
people who have only a vague idea of local conditions are 
convinced that in East Africa an outlet could be found for a 
part at least of the surplus European population ;. they dream 
of millions of white colonists, instead of the few tens of 
thousands who with difficulty succeed in gaining a living 
out there today. Germans, Italians and Belgians are not 
alone in putting forward schemes to settle emigrants in East 
Africa. I have met Hungarians, Poles, Swedes, Swiss who, 
without making any colonial claims, had thought of East 
Africa as of a suitable field for the activities of a number of 
people from their countries. They have much to learn. 

Most economic activities offer only a very limited opening 
to white people. In no East African territory is the mining 
industry likely to absorb a considerable number of Europeans ; 
various minerals are widely diffused, but usually they are 
in too small quantities or of too inferior quality to make their 
exploitation profitable. A few tens of thousands of people 
only can make a living by trade, transport, banking, the 
professions, &c.; in some territories their numbers might 
be larger if there were no Indians; on the other hand, 
natives will soon be able to fulfil functions hitherto reserved 
to Europeans. An industrial activity is not likely to develop 
for a long time. Public employment will absorb only a 
limited number of people ; in 1934 a population of 17 millions, 
inhabiting four British territories and Ruanda-Urundi, was 
administered by only 3,600 European officials. 

Advocates of white settlement think that settlers should 
be mainly engaged in agriculture or stock-raising. They 
would make a living by growing cereals, coffee, sugar, in 
rearing cattle and sheep for the production of meat, butter, 
wool, &c. All these products could easily be sold in countries 
which today buy them in foreign markets. As the lowlands 
are not healthy enough for Europeans, colonists should be 
settled in the highlands, which are usually supposed to be 
very extensive and fertile. Above 5,000 or 6,000 feet the 
climate becomes temperate, tropical diseases disappear, and 
in countries with colonial ambitions there is a general opinion 
that Europeans can live and work at that altitude just as they 
live and work in Europe. 

But the East African highlands, although extensive, 
are not particularly vast. The total area of the districts above 
5,000 feet may be estimated at 260,000 to 300,000 sq. m. 
Highlands in Ethiopia and Eritrea cover about 160,000 
to 180,000 sq. m., in Kenya and Tanganyika, 40,000 sq. m. 
Smaller plateaux are found in Nyasaland, North Eastern 
Rhodesia and Eastern Congo. The whole of this area cannot 
be colonised by Europeans, as part is desert and part is 
occupied by natives, who average in the highlands a density 
of 38 inhabitants per square mile, as against 12 in the 
lowlands. 

Only a small fraction of the highlands, moreover, has 
enough rainfall and is sufficiently fertile to be suitable to 
agriculture. The total area of agricultural land can be reckoned 
at 15 or 16 million acres, a little less than the surface of the 
Irish Free State ; 5 to 6 million acres are on the Abyssinian 
plateaux, 2} to 3 million in Kenya, while on the highlands of 
Southern Tanganyika there are perhaps one million acres. 
The Eastern Congo has large agricultural districts, which do 
not present much scope for white colonisation, as they 
already support a numerous native population. More agri- 
cultural land could be obtained by cutting down part of the 


forests, which occupy from 6 to 10 per cent. of 
the highlands in each territory ; but this polic 
pushed very far, as it would bring about the 


the area of 
Y could not 


comp] . 
of the little available agricultural land, by accelerating ie 


drying-up process which is a distressing feature of great 
of East Africa. al 

Most of the highlands are suitable only for stock-rais 
but it is doubtful if this activity could provide a living fo 
any large body of European settlers. Grazing can Suppor 
only a relatively small number of cattle and sheep ; moreove; 
native cows are very poor in milk and native sheep give 
scarcely any wool; the development of dairy or yog, 
producing farms requires the introduction of animals fron 
temperate countries, which can become acclimatised only 
in a few small districts. : 

White colonisation on the East African Highlands j 
limited not only by the small economic capacity of th 
country, but also by some climatic factors which prevent 
the settlement of certain classes of colonists, such as agri- 
cultural labourers and workmen. The experience of nearly 
half a century has shown that acclimatisation is possible 
only under certain conditions. The health of Europeans 
on the highlands is affected by a number of factors, of which 
the most important are: altitude, glare, solar radiations, 
sharp difference in temperature between night and day, 
and long dry spells. Most of the settlers should live between 
6,000 and 9,000 feet, and it is easy to imagine the strain 
of living permanently at that altitude. On the Egquato: 
solar radiations have a much greater intensity than in temperate 
countries, and they seem to affect chiefly the nervous system 
and the brain. According to some medical authorities 
acclimatisation is rendered more difficult by the paucity 
of certain mineral constituents of the soil (calcium, phos- 
phorus, potassium salts, &c.), which is reflected in the 
vegetable and animal products consumed as food. 

It is generally accepted in East Africa that in order to 
keep in good health, Europeans should do as little physical 
work as possible and should particularly avoid continud 
muscular effort. Nutrition must be better than the ordinary 
diet of most of the European working classes ; _ the settler 
should be able to enjoy plenty of rest.. A change of altitude 
is required for a few weeks every year, and every three or 
four years a few months in a different country. Children 
should spend part of their school age in a temperate country. 
It is clear that only people with incomes equivalent to those 
of the well-to-do classes in Europe can settle in East Africa 
and have a standard of life which will allow them to resist 
the effects of the climate. 

It is doubtful whether the second or third generation 
can become acclimatised sufficiently for Europeans to do al 
kinds of work on the highlands as they do in Europe. There 
is a small number of young people in Kenya and Tanganyika 
born and bred on the highlands which they have never left, 
as their parents were too poor to afford the expenses of long 
holidays at the coast. They are usually physically weak and 
mentally dull. It seems that only people exploiting the 
resources of the various countries with native labour can 
settle in the Highlands and remain physically and mentally 
fit. To colonists with a low standard of life, to poor people 
who would migrate to East Africa just as they used to migrate 
to United States or South America to make a living as manud 
workers, two alternatives only are likely to be open: either 
they will mix with the natives and will give origin to a half- 
caste race, or they will keep apart and as a result of theit 
physical and mental decadence they will disappear in a few 
generations. In both cases they will mean a loss to Europeaa 
races. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


wAnd The Music Stopped.’’ By Noel Scott. 
Theatre 

Ma. JAMES CARAVAL, general practitioner in crime and specialist 
: blackmail and poisons unknown outside stage pharmacology, 
in. ed to dinner four persons, each of whom had adequate 
eo to desire his death. To them he announced, with a 
saay suspicious flourish, that in all likelihood he would be 
a before the evening’s end. On the heels of this announce- 
ment came the sound of a lame man’s footsteps on the stairs. 
Mr. James Caraval registered emotion and demanded to be 
locked in the bathroom, to which access was conveniently 
gained direct from the drawing-room. The lights were switched 
off, the lame man entered, and after a few menacing remarks 
stumped out again. Screams were then heard from the bathroom, 
and when the door was opened Mr. James Caraval was observed 
lying in a generous pool of blood. 

If any one wishes to know why Mr. Carayal was in this 
not very interesting condition, he must go and see this play. 
This should not be mistaken for advice; it merely means 
that I cannot remember the explanation myself. For most of 
the evening the stage was cluttered up with police and from 
time to time the management of its bounty provided another 
thrill. Stage police, compelled by convention to look stupid 
andbaffled for two acts in order that they may more dramatically 
achieve a triumph of ingenuity in the third, now deserve the 
award of a collective pension; and the management’s thrills 
deserve to be forgotten—it would be difficult to deny them 
this tribute. Competent acting made this piece somewhat 
more bearable than it might have been. Mr. Edmund Willard 
was impressively sinister and impressively vacuous as Mr. 
Caraval and as Mr. Caraval’s lunatic twin brother, Mr. Douglas 
Stewart provided some pleasant moments as a quipsome doctor, 
and Mr. Bernard Lee had an agreeable manner for a policeman. 
But it was left to Miss Phyllis Dare, in a play that was in plot, 
in humour and in sentiment a period-piece, to design a per- 
formance that was in perfect keeping with its material. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


At the New 


By Daisy Fisher. At the St. Martin’s 
Six successful novels, the programme informs us, stand. to 
Miss Fisher’s credit; her most popular play ran in the West 
End for over a year; and her last book is called A Heart 
Was Lost. The failings (which by no means outweigh the 
merits) of her new comedy can almost be deduced from the 
foregoing data. She belongs (though I don’t believe this 
particular formula can be heard at the St. Martin’s) to the 
I-didn’t-know-you-cared school; she can, and does, speak 
of “a hundred little happinesses.”” She is, in a word, a 
literary dramatist, writing in a style whose anomalies jar more 
violently than the auguster, more extravagant, flights of (say) 
the Restoration’s essays in the heroic. An _ over-plausible 
imitation is for some obscure reason harder to stomach than 
sheer travesty. But this criticism applies only to occasional 
falsities in the dialogue. The play as a whole comes off. 
Such plot as it has properly belongs to a feuilleton ; the two 
most sympathetic characters not only love the same man but 
turn out to be mother and daughter in the last act, and the 
wickedness of the wicked sister is such as to demand a green 
spotlight. For all that Mrs. Combe’s house and its carefully 
assorted tenants are credible and interesting; and, though 
the plot does not obtrude itself, Miss Fisher’s loyalty to the 
emotional values of the /feuilleton gives her play strength if 
not distinction. It is extremely well acted. Miss Mary 
Clare, skimming adroitly over patches genteelly purple, plays 
an actress faultlessly. Miss Sarah Erskine shows promise 
and sincerity as the local Cinderella. Miss Judy Kelly spits 
fire with admirable precision as her wanton sister. Miss 
Muriel Aked is a perennial joy, and Mr. Michael Redgrave 
invests a dull part with authority and grace. Only Miss 
Laura Cowie, as the raddled mistress of a muddled house, 
misses the bull’s-eye with a suggestive but uneven perform- 
ance, The play is well worth seeing, and the stage manager’s 
name, in case any of you are interested, is E. Twigge Molecey. 


PETER FLEMING. 


“A Ship Comes Home.”’ 


THE CINEMA 
At Studio One 


Tuis delightful film, which did not appeal to the Film Censor, 
has been licensed by the L.C.C., and in all probability will, 
for some time to come, draw the same crowds as did La 
Kermesse Heroique: for, however these two pictures differ in 
country of origin, period, or even in treatment, they spring 
from a very similar attitude to human nature. The locale of 
Der Ammenkénig (The King of the Nurses) is an insignificant 
German duchy in the eighteenth century. But it might have 
been anywhere else and at any time when court and peasant 
life lie close but clearly distinct, and when the odious word 
“progress” (with all its attendant fal-de-lals such as aerial tor- 
pedoes and synthetic grapefruit) has not been accepted in the 
common vocabulary. The action in fact takes place in the land 
of Cockaigne, and the time is the Golden Age. The picture 
painted by La Bruyére of aristocratic persiflage and gallantry 
against the background of a brutalised and poverty-stricken 
peasantry is here inverted to produce a staid, sleepy little court 
and a Forest of Arden study in rustic gaiety. Not that the film 
is either pastiche or fantasy ; it is a gigantic swollen blimp of 
make-believe held down to reality by innumerable guy-ropes 
of wit and observation—not the pedestrian reality of daily 
intercourse, but the reality of permanent human instincts and 
permanent human fallibility. 

This is marivaudage in the grand manner and a striking 
refutation of the idea that we have only to open the door on 
real trees in a real landscape for all the creations of light comedy 
to be blown out of the window like pieces of scrap-paper. The 
story is simple.. There is a contrast between the sedentary 
duke in the capital, estranged from his young duchess, and 
the handsome blacksmith, Hans Stork, who is King of the 
Nurses in the shocking village of Neubronn, where there are 
so many unmarried mothers. The villagers are protesting in 
this way against a marriage tax, the work of one Von 
Grunzenau, a thin-lipped Puritan, who—aided and abetted 
by the duke’s sister Mathilde—is the power behind the throne 
of Heinrichsburg. By plausible sequences, the ex-blacksmith 
becomes a member of the Palace Guard, on whose advice the 
duke seeks the well at Neubronn, which is supposed to ensure 
fertility. There the ‘“‘ wife” of the virile Hans steals the 
duke’s clothes while he is bathing, and extracts a promise to 
release her ‘‘ husband ” from further military service. Mean- 
while the forlorn little duchess has enticed the simpleton into 
her bedroom. All ends happily, with Hans returned to his 
blonde sweetheart and the duke assured of the efficacy of the 
well when he finds himself after a proper interval the proud 
parent of a son. 

Such a summary does not do justice to the invention of the 
authors in the detail of the plot: the morality-play of Von 
Grunzenau discarded by the duchess, who wants to perform 
an episode from the life of Catherine the Great; the court 
deputation of village belles ; and the more lyrical section of the 
film dealing with the election of the ammenkénig. This election 
is a page from Sir James Frazer’s notebook, and shows us how 
pleasant the field-work of an anthropologist can be. I do not 
call this film a masterpiece, but it is wittily inventive entertain- 
ment, graced by adequate acting and photography. A query 
remains : Why are so many excellent Continental films repro- 
duced on poorer stock than routine American features ? 

The truth at the bottom of the well, which the story suggests 
and the direction enforces (the rococo see-saw in the Palace 
Gardens versus the village girls merrymaking on the hillside), 
is that men and women are pleasing animals with unimportant 
peccadilloes, and that the real sins are those caused by conven- 
tion imposed on natural feeling; that a man’s a man for a’ that, 
whether he sits on a throne or stands over an anvil; and, as 
an afterthought, that he is more likely to please young women 
in the latter rdle. 

This is not a picture of Teutonic probings into the muddied 
depths of personality. It is a fairy-tale with a shrewd slant on 
the behaviour of human beings, and it is told with an ease and 
a verve which is usually called Gallic. I can only find one 
connexion with Nazi Germany: the hero bears a remarkable 
resemblance to a more youthful General Goering. 

KENNETH ALLOTT. 


‘*Der Ammenk@6nig.”’ 
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OPERA 


Italian Singing at Covent Garden’ 


IF some recent criticisms of mine upon singing have seemed 
to my readers unduly severe, let them go to Covent Garden 
on an evening when Signor Martinelli is singing, preferably 
in Aida or Tosca. They will then hear a singer who is worthy 
of the great traditions of his country. Signor Martinelli is 
no longer a young man, and it is a regrettable fact that it is 
entirely on the elder generation of singers that we must rely 
for a real command of their art. If, therefore, you wish to 
know how Verdi and Puccini should be sung, and to experience 
the thrill—one of the greatest music can give you, for all that 
it is a physical rather than an intellectual excitement—of 
hearing a fine voice under perfect control poured forth with 
open-throated generosity, my advice is: Carpete diem and 
gather your roses before the petals fall. For, alas! there 
seems to be no one among the younger generation of singers 
competent to take the place of the survivors from the age of 
Destinn, Melba, Caruso and Scotti. 

Apart from the quality of his singing, Signor Martinelli is 
that rarity among tenors, a fine and unselfish artist. He does 
not steal the ball from his partner, but is always ready to 
play up to her. I have seen a Cavaradossi with a fine voice 
standing on Tosca’s train whenever he could get his feet on 
it, so that the unfortunate singer, who was incidentally making 
her début at Covent Garden, was hardly able to move and, 
torn between rage and first-night nervousness, made a sorry 
mess of things. And the only occasion on which I heard 
Caruso, he came down to the footlights and addressed the 
endearments that should have been directed to Cio-Cio-San 
to the distant galleryites at the top of his voice. It was mag- 
nificent singing, but it was not art. 


It is many years since we have heard ‘ Celeste Aida” 
phrased as Signor Martinelli phrases it, with the difficult 
approach-shot to the high note at the end of each line clean 
and holed-out in one every time. And if it is Tosca you choose 
to hear, listen for that lovely liquid follow-through on the 
vowels in the last phrase of ‘‘ Recondita armonia.” Where 
most tenors nowadays take a breath and, however skilfully 
they do it, make a hole in the phrase, Signor Martinelli carries 
it on through three vowels in a beautiful sweeping line that 
makes one jump in one’s seat for joy. 


The worst of it is that this singer makes nearly everyone 
else sound foolish. Miss Turner is an exception. Her Turandot 
in the third performance was as fine as ever, a magnificent 
effort of sustained tone in one of the most trying parts ever 
written for a dramatic soprano. In spite of a head-dress that 
was not particularly Chinese and that obviously incommoded 
her, and an enormous and ugly train so heavy that she could 
only ascend the great flight of stairs with obvious effort, her 
ample voice came free and steady on that long succession of 
high notes, always dead in tune and without a trace of hardness 
or shrillness in the tone. A young singer, Mme. Albanese, 
created a favourable impression in the part of Liu; but, given 
a fresh voice and a command of pathos, that is child’s-play 
compared with Turandot’s ferocious and terrific incantations 
among the upper leger-lines. 


In Aida we had, besides some lower voices that seem to 
have come from the bargain-bassment, a genuine Amneris- 
voice, which is, likewise, a thing we have not heard these 
many years. Unfortunately, its possessor, Mme. Stignani, is 
but a moderate actress, and stood about like a concert-artist, 
delivering phlegmatically, for all the glory of her tone, what 
should have been uttered with the voice of a jealous tigress. 
Mme. Cigna has a fine forte, which rings out magnificently 
in a concerted climax, no mezza-voce worth speaking of, and, 
besides a certain amount of tremolo, an inability to join two 
notes together in a firm line. She was, therefore, considerably 
better as Tosca, which she acted weil, than as Aida, which 
showed up her deficiencies too clearly. Mr. Lawrence Tibbett 
made his first appearance as Scarpia. His tone is apt to be 
woolly and his voice inclines to be a bass rather than a baritone— 
the G flat in Act II was only reached with difficulty—and his 
conception of the part was one of physical cruelty rather than 
in the tradition of refined mental sadism established by Scotti. 
His hawklike postures and terrifying, if rather too calculated, 
gestures were, however, effectively melodramatic. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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Three Exhibitions 

It used to be said, with half-apologetic surprise, tha 
a great artist, in spite of the fact that he habitually pain,.: 
agreeable subjects, this view being in accordance ae 
prevailing puritanical feeling that there was something ing the 
in a work of art having an easy appeal which might be ag 
stood by more than the initiate. Now we can afford to — 
honest and less superior, and admit that Renoir is a g _ 
partly because he painted themes which are attractive to yc 
We can also admit what was all the time evident, namely . 
most of the artists who are generally regarded as good have : 
fact made their appeal very largely through their subject pn 
and that subject is one of the elements which must first bebe 
into account when we attempt to estimate the effect which 
painting will have. Most of us have been through the Stage - 
maintaining that artists like Titian or Botticelli only affect us 
by their formal qualities, and that we were unaware whethe; 
their pictures represented women, centaurs or apples, Now. 
however, it is time to admit that, as a matter of fact, 
quite aware of the subject and deeply affected by it, 

If you want to put this question to the test in connexion With 
Renoir, go and see the exhibition of his work at Rosenberg’; 
and decide whether you can judge a painting like Baigners, 
Blessée as a series of shapes without any association With 
human values. But, apart from this, it is essential to visit this 
exhibition as it contains a thoroughly representative group of 
his paintings—representative in the sense that all the periods 
of his production are there and all of them in specimens worthy 
to stand for the whole style. The Impressionist manne 
could hardly be better displayed than in the Poirier d’Angleterr 
(though it must surely be dated about ten years later than js 
suggested in the catalogue). The Baigneuse, belonging to Mr, 
Kenneth Clark, is almost the type of the rather austere styl: 
of the late ’80’s. The Baigneuse Blessée (16) is one of the 
grandest nudes of the later period. And what could be mor 
typical of the last period than Les Laveuses-—the rich and 
monumental as opposed to the light and changing style of 
landscape ? 

At the French Gallery there is to be seen the private collec- 
tion of Mr. Hugh Walpole. One of the mysteries of aesthetic 
criticism is the curious change which the standard of the critic 
automatically undergoes when he is faced with a private collec- 
tion in a private house compared with the standard which he 
normally applies to public works of art. Mr. Walpole’s 
paintings are of a type which would certainly impress us if we 
saw them in the right circumstances, but, competing as they 
do with serious works of art and confronting the public in an 
open gallery, they are distinctly disappointing. 

The collection consists mainly of very minor works by great 
names, and of respectable works by lesser figures. The result 
is a group of curious mediocrity, from which stand out a few 
pieces—above all, two lovely Cezanne watercolours and 4 
charming small oil sketch of a woman by Renoir. Mr. Walpole 
claims in the preface to the catalogue that his collection proves 
that all works of art “are happy” together if only they ar 
good enough. This may be true of the really great—though it 
would depend on the exact meaning given to the word happy— 
but it certainly seems not to be true of the present show, in 
which the Liberale da Verona and the Guercino drawings seem 
strangely isolated. Perhaps it is really this very miscellaneous 
character that prevents the paintings from producing their full 
effect. Mr. Walpole invokes the name of Lord Berners as 
the model by which he has been guided, but there is a funda- 
mental difference between the two collections, for with Lord 
Berners one is conscious of being in the presence of works which 
have been chosen in accordance with a definite and discrimin- 
ating taste, but at the French Gallery it is hard to decide what 
Mr. Walpole is really after. 

The Adams Gallery is showing the latest works of Urtrillo. 
The defenders of this exhibition say that what this artist is now 
producing is better than what he was producing a few years 
ago. This is probably true, but it does not mean that his new 
canvases are worth showing. It is not necessarily fatal t 
paint, as Utrillo does, from coloured postcards (van Gogh; 
after all, could make a grand composition after the cheapest 
kind of Victorian print), but it is to be regretted when the 
resultant painting still looks like a picture postcard and has not 
in any way been transformed by the artist’s imagination. This 
seems to be the case with Utrillo. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 

A Dreaded Date Roosevelt, a policy of “conservation.” Men should not 

be allowed to destroy at their will without compensating 


The Coronation fell on the feast day of one of the Drei 
nner, whose maleficent activities are recorded by the 
ous of Austrian botanists. The festival of the three 
saints in the Roman Catholic Calendar is dreaded by fruit- 
wers in Middle Europe because, according to country lore, 
the last of the sharp frosts are likely to occur; and of all 
events in the rural calendar of England as of Austria, roae 
does more harm than such a May frost. It may almost wipe 
out the prospective apple crop and indeed the strawberry 
crop. This year, in spite of its many deficiencies, has been 
admirably free from destructive frosts. 
* * * ¥* 


Estate Woodlands 

A very sage thing or two is written by the Duke of Buccleuch 
in the brief preface to a pamphlet on Estate Woodlands pro- 
duced by the Royal English Forestry Society. Estate manage- 
ment is a ducal subject: no one has written better sense on 
Jand questions in general than the Duke of Montrose, though 
the Treasury does not approve of him in his strong support 
of the most sensible view that the Government should be 
willing to take land in lieu of death duties. They possess 
the permissive privilege to do this; and if it were exercised 
we should arrive at a progressive system of the nationalisation 
of land. 

The area under trees in Britain is still short of the estimates 
of 1914 by at least 20,000 acres—this in spite of the wide 
operations of the Forestry Commission in many counties and 
in districts differing as widely as the edges of Breckland in 
Norfolk and Suffolk and the hills of the Lake Country. Their 
activities on the whole have been wise and welcome in spite of 
some local sins against the character of the district, as in Breckland, 
where a unique plant and bird sanctuary was invaded, in the 
Lake Country where extreme regularity of pattern was resented, 
and in the New Forest where there has been an outcry against the 
extreme passion for conifers. The Commission has striven to 
fill the gap caused by the wholesale destruction of trees for 
the necessary purposes of war. It endeavours to add 
to the sum of useful trees. At the same time the owners 
of estates, in spite of a good many small spasmodic efforts at 
afforestation, waste their woodlands most lamentably. The 
authorities of Crown Lands may be reckoned among the estate 
owners in this regard. 

* * * * 
Decayed Woodlands 

It happens that I walked last week in some very charac- 
teristic bits of woodland in the Midlands and in the West of 
England. They were full of trees than were far past their 
best, and some of the owners boast proudly of the crime of 
never cutting a tree down. Such owners are usually also 
in the class of those who never plant a young tree, and so 
encourage rabbits that no natural seedling (especially if it 
is an ash) has a chance of survival. These groves were full 
also of trees that damaged one another and of trees that would 
have had a high value if they had received any attention. 
Value consists often in the length of straight trunk; and 
for want of the simple lopping of superfluous boughs thousands 
of trees that would have been worth, say, twenty pounds 
apiece are not worth twenty shillings. 


Eism 
most fam 


¥ * * 

Wasted Wealth 
The sins of most estate owners are sins of omission, and 
thereby less heinous than the sins of commission (not of the 
Commission) perpetrated by developers—save the mark !— 
and farmer-owners. At a certain age—say, when it comes 
of age—a hardwood tree begins to grow into value very 
rapidly. Its girth and height increase at an enhanced rate. 
It puts on value visibly. When such a tree is felled at the 
beginning of this period, national wealth is grievously wasted. 
Thousands of acres have been so felled, often by farmers 
who have bought their farms and need quick money. A 
Precious national investment has been sacrificed and ducks 
and drakes played with the national capital, with the national 
reserve. So it has come about that the pulling down proceeds 
at an equal rate with the expensive building up. In these 
Circumstances it is not unnatural that those who take our 
supply of timber seriously should demand, like Theodore 


action. Proposals are that no one should be allowed to cut 
a tree down without a licence, that the felling of a tree should 
imply the planting of another and that all woodlands should 
be open to inspection and that certain simple methods of con- 
serving value, especially in the trimming of side shoots, should 
be enforced. 
* * * * 

Beauty or Use 

It must be confessed that the unrivalled beauty of many 
English woods is due to the badness of the forestry ; but there 
is often melancholy in the spectacle. An observance of the 
elemental rules of forestry would in many woods increase the 
charm. Few things in nature are more beautiful than clean 
straight pillars of trunks, of 

“Column and arch and architrave and all 
The tricks of art that builders learned of trees.”’ 
One wood, familiar to me—it clothes a slope above the Arrow— 
has lately been combed out and trimmed in obedience to the 
laws of good forestry. A multitude of oaks approaching the 
pride of age have room to grow and to show their grace. 
Mouldered trunks and stag-headed dotards have been cleared 
away. It seems to me that this treatment has added charm and 
grace, as it has certainly added value, apart from the large-scale 
planting of young oaks in the bays of the wood. Anemone, 
primrose, bluebell and creeping Jenny certainly flourish the 
more. The one drawback perhaps is that those engaging birds, 
the woodpecker and nuthatch, find fewer convenient nesting 
places. 
* * * * 

A Revived Heronry 

It is pleasant to report that one act of destruction has had 
less serious effects, except to local amenities, than naturalists 
and natural history societies feared. The large colony of 
herons that were evicted from Islington in Norfolk have found 
agreeable homes in the neighbourhood and in the few remain< 
ing trees. Those who have made a careful search and attempted 
to compile a census of nests are inclined to believe that nests 
this season are rather more numerous than they were. An 
observer has written ‘‘A spinney of three acres about a 
quarter of a mile away contains at least forty new nests in which 
young birds were already ‘ clicking’. Sky-blue eggshells were 
sprinkled on the woodland carpet beneath the trees and I 
counted over thirty birds flying over the spinney or standing 
beside the nests.” I hear of other heronries in other parts of 
East Anglia that are new and flourishing. 


* x * * 


Courageous Birds 

The story was told last week of the courage of blackbirds 
which attacked both rats and cats when they threatened the 
nest. A Hampshire correspondent is a little jealous (speaking 
on behalf of her fly-catchers) of my blackbirds. Here is the 
account of their parental pluck. 

** A pair of spotted fly-catchers have a nest (in which they 
reared two broods) on the wall of our garden-house. 

‘JuNz 28TH.—After supper saw a young grey squirrel being chased 
and chivvied by a fly-catcher, which dashed several times on to the 
squirrel’s back, pecking vigorously at its head. 

‘ JUNE 29TH.—Early this morning, before breakfast, saw the same 
thing. The squirrel tearing round the lawn, this time with both 
fly-catchers after it, alternately dashing at it and pecking its head 
—till at last it took a desperate leap into a hedge.’ 

The squirrel was obviously terrified.” 
* *« * * 


A Young Botanist 

The pursuit of botany seems to be increasing in our rural 
schools, if I may judge from my correspondence. The latest 
botanical query comes from a Wiltshire school. A prize is 
given for the recording of wild flowers found by the children. 
Last week one of them came upon a plant of Herb Paris which 
had five leaves instead of the usual four. The flower is not 
common, and the five-leafed variety, though recorded, is very 
rare. It is no small advance towards a “‘ rural bias,” of which 
our educational authorities talk, that so fine a point should give 
one of the children the reputation of being a discoverer. It is 
interesting to know that old Johns, a Victorian pioneer in 
natural history, is their text book. W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


BOOK CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sirn,—When Mr. Junanker, an ex-President of the Oxford 
Indian Majlis recently returned to India, his baggage was 
searched by the Bombay Customs Officers, and he was deprived 
of a large number of his books—including some Left Book 
Club Publications. His private correspondence was also 
opened and he was threatened with legal proceedings. This 
matter was taken up in the House of Commons the other 
day, and the Under-Secretary of State for India was asked 
a number of questions by Miss Rathbone, Mr. T. E. Harvey, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair and a few others. In answer to Miss 
Rathbone’s question Mr. Butler said that fifty-two books were 
seized ; forty-one of these were Communist books proscribed 
under the general notification banning such literature, and 
five others were copies of a publication specifically prohibited 
under the Sea Customs Act. 


All the other answers given by Mr. Butler were incomplete, 
vague, and evasive. Mr. Butler explained why forty-six 
books were seized, but he did not account for the other six. 
He said that none of the seized books could properly be regarded 
as text books, but he did not tell the House what were the 
books that could be properly regarded as text books. When 
Sir A. Sinclair asked whether a list of these proscribed books 
could be put in the Library, Mr. Butler replied: ‘‘I think 
it would be impossible to make a comprehensive list of all 
books of a Communist character, but books of a Communist 
character are proscribed.” Mr. Butler refrained from giving 
his own definition of books of Communist character. Is Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital a book of Communist character? In 


British Universities students use it as a sort of text book. 


Here is another case: Last Christmas I sent two copies of 
Palme Dutt’s World Politics to two different friends in India. 
The books never reached the addresses. From one of these 
friends, who is a student of Economics and Politics at one of 
the Universities, I got the following letter a few days back: 

““, . . I want to tell you that I did not receive the book you 
sent me, and only a few days ago I got a letter from the Customs 
Officers informing me that the book is a proscribed one, and to 
give my reasons why it should not be confiscated and some penalty 
to. be imposed on me .. .” 

I had a letter from the other friend telling me that the 
book never reached him, but he did not mention anything about 
a letter from the Customs Officers. The thing: that struck 
me in this connexion was the different attitude adopted 
by the Customs Officers towards these two different persons. 
The man who is a well-known Congress M.L.A. and rather 
‘influential’? never got any threatening letter, whereas 
the “‘ unknown ” student was sent an intimidating letter. 


As far as I know Palme Dutt’s World Politics is not forbidden 
in India. It was reviewed by a number of Indian papers 
and was advertised by a number of booksellers in various 
papers. I should explain that the copies I sent out to India 
were the Left Book Club Editions. Were these books seized 
because they had the Left Club “ Label” attached to them ? 


A large number of my countrymen who have lived in this 
country for a few years and have collected small libraries 
are living under a constant shadow of persecution. One 
never knows which books will be taken away from us on our 
return. As far as we know the Customs Officers have unlimited 
powers, and if they know of a “ suspect ” or “ undesirable ” 
student landing in Bombay they are ready to give his luggage 
a good spring-clean, turning everything inside out. 

We hear so much about the Freedom of Speech and the 
Liberty of the Press in this country, and the people are quite 
indignant when they hear about the ‘‘ Goebbling ” of the 
German Press and Publications. But within their own 
Commonwealth of Nations, there are millions who are denied 
these elementary rights and liberties. ... And nobody 
knows anything about it !—Yours, &c., DHARAM YASH DEv. 

23 Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1, 


DIET AN) PLAIN LANGUAGE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your last editorial note, May 14th, you agree with 
Mr. Arthur Hayday’s complaint that dieticians talk jn terms 
of calories, vitamins and proteins, which mean Nothing to 
most men, and with his plea that these terms should be 
translated into a more intelligible language. 

Such translation is exactly what many of us have been 
attempting for years, and the translation is quite simple ang 
understandable to the man in the street. The main trouble 
is that we have so few people trained to act as liaison officers 
between the professorial chair and the woman in the home, 
Such liaison officers must know modern dietetics from A to Z, 
and at the same time be able to put the matter simply ang 
convincingly to the women of the country in the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Centres, the Women’s Institutes and the 
Townswomen’s Guilds, &c. To my knowledge such instruc. 
tion as is there given is often very amateurish ; and reasonable 
instruction cannot be supplied till courses in dietetics are founded 
and subsidised. I know too well the difficulty of keeping such 
a course, unsubsidised, financially with its head above water, 

Meanwhile until such courses are instituted and the liaison 
officers supplied, those who are in Mr. Hayday’s position can 
best act on the advice given in a paragraph of the First Report 
of The Advisory Committee on Nutrition (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1937, Is.), viz :—‘‘ The practical application of the 
recent advances in the knowledge of nutrition, therefore, 
consists simply in the inclusion in the dietary of the whole 
community of sufficient amounts of the protective foods; 
this is especially important for mothers and children, on 
whose good health the future of the nation depends.”—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., V. H. MotTTrRaM. 

King’s College of Household and Social Science 

(University of London). 


STRIKES AND FASCISM 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your article in The Spectator of May 14th claims, 
first, that it is the duty of working-men to accept impartial 
arbitration, presumably in every case; and, secondly, that if 
they do not do so the country may turn Fascist and deprive 
them of the right to strike. 

As regards the first point, compulsory arbitration has always 

been refused by the working classes. If it were the law there 
would in this matter be little or no difference between England 
and the totalitarian countries. Moreover, if workmen are to 
submit their economic status to the decision of a third party 
(and the arbitration chairman is never a working man, but 
always one of the middle or upper classes), then it is equally 
reasonable that the economic position of other classes should 
be determined compulsorily, which is certainly not the case 
now. 
As regards your second point, what difference is there between 
a threat that Fascism will follow if existing rights (ie., of 
withdrawal of labour) are exercised, and a state of Fascism? 
Not very much. 

In this connexion two points arise which are not mentioned 
by those who attack the strikers. First, what is Lord Ashfield’s 
salary 2?» Secondly, is it not true that an Act of Parliament 
prevents the-rate of interest paid to London Transport share- 
holders being less than 5} per cent. ? No wonder Lord Ashfield 
finds it difficult to meet the strikers’ demands.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., E. N. MOozLey. 

Lynwood, Clotherholme Road, Ripon. 


[(1) We did not advocate compulsory arbitration, but argued 
that the community would never tolerate the doctrine that 
a section of workers should be sole judge in its own cause. 
(2) The fairly obvious point was that the more active a minority 
of Communists becomes (see Mr. Bevin’s speech at Blackpool 
on Monday) the more strength Fascism will inevitably acquire. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE CIVIL LIST 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$ir,—" It is unfortunate that though he no longer has public 
services to perform an equal generosity hhas not been shown 
to the Duke of Windsor for whom no provision has been made.” 
The Spectator, May 7th, 1937. 

“Nor should controversy be aroused by the omission of 
aay public provision for the Duke of Windsor. It is under- 
stood that the private means of which he disposes will be 
augmented by a provision from sources with which the tax- 
payers has no concern.” The Times, May 4th, 1937, in a 
leadiag article. 

Moreover is it correct to say the grant to the King is generous? 
The Report says that the provision is “‘ adequate but not more 
than adequate for the proper maintenance of the dignity of 
the Crown,” and surely there can be no question of “ gener- 
osity” when not a single penny is required from the taxpayers 
on balance. “‘ The revenue from The Crown Lands for the 
year ending March 31st, 1936, was £1,982,588, so the profit 
to the taxpayer is self evident,” to quote a letter from John 
K; Stothert in The Times of May 6th, 1937, and Lord Hugh 
Cecil in his letter to The Times of the same date says, “ It 
is well that it should be understood that The King is not 
getting something out of the taxes, but that the taxpayers are 
getting something out of the Crown Lands.’”’—Yours truly, 

Physgill, Whithorn, Wigtownshire. J. M. E. Hopkins. 


HOLY COMMUNION AT THE 
CORONATION SERVICE 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]| 
$ir—In last week’s issue Mr. Robert Bernays comments on the 
reception of the Holy Communion by the King and Queen 
in the presence of pagans. The same thought had occurred 
tome. In the early Church even catechumens were dismissed 
before the Canon began with the words ‘“‘ Jte missa est” ; 
hence the name ‘“‘ Mass” for the celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries. How much more would the early Church have 
been horrified at the thought of pagans being present throughout 
the service. How our ecclesiastical authorities justified to 
themselves this departure from primitive and catholic custom 
Ido not know. Perhaps the “‘ pagans ” were in such a distant 
part of the Abbey that they could hardly be said to be 
“present”? at the service. When one remembers that the 
Abbey is entirely taken over by the State in preparation for 
the Coronation ceremony, one wonders how far ecclesiastical 
scruples may have been overruled by “ considerations” of 
State; and I, for one, confess that I do not feel quite com- 
fortable about it.—Yours, &c., ROGER F. MARKHAM. 
Aughton Rectory, Ormskirk, Lanes. 


CHANGES IN RELIGION 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.| 
Sir,—Though not relevant to my original point, it is a matter 
of some interest to note that your correspondent, Mr. Gedge, 
should have fallen into the same trap as the Dean of Exeter, 
in confusing the particular with the general—the Church of 
England with Christianity. I am not aware of having expressed 
any views against the Church of England, nor any denomina- 
tion, nor the Christian religion as a whole. Nor am I as 
ignorant of Churches, whether we use the word to mean 
denominations or buildings, as he implies. 

My purpose was to point to an observed fact: that of 
dwindling congregations, and to suggest that one reason 
for these was that there was often much more of what has 
been called ‘‘ churchianity ” than Christianity in many cases 
where this occurs. 

Moreover, Mr. Gedge seems anxious because he feels that 
I have attempted to rob Christianity of something, whereas 
my point was the very opposite : my thesis being that, what- 
ever Christianity possesses (apart from the Sacramental 
System, as understood and accepted by ‘‘ Catholics ’—and 
repudiated by ‘‘ Protestants’) is the common property of 
other religions as well ; and that our understanding of religious 
truth can only be increased by a many-dimensional approach 
to it, such as is reached by studying what others have to say 
about it, in their own language and from their own view- 
point—a fact realised long since, I believe, by the Mogul 


Emperor Akbar, but which too many Christian ministers are 
afraid to face. May I suggest to Mr. Gedge that such con- 
gresses as that of the Fellowship of Faiths (to be held this 
summer at Oxford, under the chairmanship of Sir Francis 
Younghusband) are proof of this. It should surely be a 
source of inspiration, not of pain, to realise that the treasures 
enshrined in Christianity are also shared by the “‘ other flocks 
who are not of this (Christian) fold.” 

I suggest that it is this fear on the part of the ministry of 
losing adherents by widening their platform which is one of 
the reasons why so many people now turn from their religious 
mentors towards psychologists who are often _ half-baked, 
sometimes positively mischievous, but who give a sense of 
being in real touch with life; and who sometimes offer a 
pathway to a true religious experience for the individual, who 
has failed to find it while hedged round with formulae which 
are studied to the detriment of the reality which they contain. 
—I remain, yours, &c., L. J. BENDIT. 

41 Harley Street, London, W.1. 


“WHAT SHADOWS,” CRIED BURKE ... 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—The surprising lapse in The Times first leading article 

published on the morning after the Coronation seems to me 

worth noting: I have seen no reference to it in The Times 

itself, or anywhere else. These are the facts. - 

In the course of an admirable article on ‘ The Lord’s 
Anointed,” the writer says: ‘“‘ There come moments to all 
engaged in that adventure ”—the government of men— 

“‘ When their calling seems no more than a petty scuffle of selfish 

factions, a sordid huckstering over the mere material means of 
life, even an ignoble personal rivalry for place and power. ‘ What 
shadows,’ cried Burke in a moment of political disillusion, ‘ what 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” ” 
Burke was never slow to express his feelings, whether in hours 
of pessimism or at other times ; but it was not he who made 
this sombre comment on the baffling course of human destiny. 
Burke was not born till 1729, whereas the words attributed 
to him by The Times date from the great succession crisis of 
1714. They are the words of Bolingbroke, then Prime Minister, 
wrung from him by a sudden and unforeseen sequence of 
public events, which in a few hours wrecked his daring schemes 
for a Jacobite restoration. 

The relevant facts are set out in Lecky’s History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century (cabinet edition), Vol. i. pp. 201-07. 
On July 27th, the Jacobite leaders in the Tory government, 
with the help of Lady Masham and after violent scenes cf 
altercation, induced Queen Anne to dismiss the irresolute 
Treasurer, Harley, Earl of Oxford. Bolingbroke now became 
First Minister, and the path of his design now seemed clear. 
But to restore the Stuarts he needed a little time, and time 
was denied him. For on the very next day—‘‘ when the 
destinies of the Kingdom trembled in the balance’’—the Queen 
fell mortally ill, and on August 1st she died. The Jacobite 
plotters were completely disconcerted, and were unable to 
prevent the leading Whig Privy Councillors from taking 
instant and effective measures to seize the reins of government, 
and avert the danger. 

On August 3rd, Bolingbroke wrote to Swift a letter in which 
occurs his famous sardonic comment : 

“In six weeks more [he said] we should have put things in such 
a condition that there would have been nothing to fear. But Oxford 
was removed on Tuesday, the Queen died on Sunday ! What a world 
is this, and how does fortune banter us ! ” (Swift's Correspondence.) 
England rallied to the Whigs and common sense, and Boling- 
broke fled the country only to suffer fresh disillusion at the 
mock court of the Pretender.—Believe me, yours very truly, 

Grimsbury Bank, Hermitage, Berkshire. W. M. CHILDs. 


THE BIRKETT COMMITTEE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The Government have taken a wise and necessary step 
in setting up the Departmental Committee under the distin- 
guished chairmanship of Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., “to 
enquire into the prevalence of abortion and the present law 
relating thereto, and to consider what steps can be taken, by 
more effective enforcement of the law or otherwise, to secure 
the reduction of maternal mortality and morbidity arising from 
this cause.” 
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These terms of reference allow considerable scope, and can 
include all the factors in the débdcle of Sections 58 and 59 of 
the Statute of 1861. Moreover, the Committee will have 
before them the examples of Iceland, Denmark, Poland, Latvia 
and (even) the Argentine Republic, in legislation more con- 
sonant with justice, mercy and common sense. 

After years of effort for reform, may I welcome the Com- 
mittee with congratulations and thanks ?—I am, yours very 
truly, F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 


Cheisea, S.W. 3. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. Roberson Day, speaks of 
the reference to the pool of Siloam as being a misquotation, 
St. John, Chapter v, reading Bethesda. 

I find that my Bible (Oxford University Press) refers the 
reader to Nehemiah, Chap. iii, verse 15; and the marginal 
note to this refers the reader to St. John, Chap. ix, 7—‘‘ Go 
wash in the pool of Siloam.”’. 

The verse in Nehemiah reads—“‘ The wall of the pool of 
Siloah by the King’s Garden.” 

I am not a Hebrew scholar, but it appears to me that the 
same pool is referred to. M. HERITAGE. 

Northview, Saltwood, Hythe, Kent. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—As one who had the pleasure last autumn of a tour 
through Westphalia—industrially speaking the Lancashire 
end Yorkshire of Germany—I read with keen interest Mr. 
Everard Allardice’s article on ‘‘ Everyday Life in Germany ” 
in your last issue. On the whole his experience confirms 
my own, but there is one big national asset which I miss in 
his reckoning. It is an asset which my old master, Professor 
Marshall, taught us to place first in the ‘‘ Economics of 
Industry ” and without which surely ‘‘ everyday life’ can 
nowhere be adequately estimated—the spirit of the people. 
What struck me most wherever I went, in manufacturing 
towns or mining villages, was the immense vitality of the 
people and their willing and cheerful acceptance of the some- 
what (I do not agree to saying the altogether) Spartan con- 
ditions in the service of the State. Recalling my experience 
of Germany six years ago, I felt I was present at the rebirth 
of a people. The centre of gravity had shifted from the 
individual to the community. Whether one observed the 
workers going off in the morning—at a much earlier hour 
than obtains here—always in singing bands of twenty or 
more, or watched their return eager for some form of collective 
recreation, or visited their homes, hostels and manufactories, 
always one had the same impression: of a care-free people 
who could endure because the task was their own. 

They had solved the equation. They had squared the 
paradox. In submitting to the Symbol of their Vision, each 
of them had: found himself a Napoleon: L’état, c’est mot. 
I searched their faces. In each I saw the vision. They are 
a people who can endure a hundredfold the present economic 
pressure. And they are a people increasing at the rate of 
200,000 a year.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas J. Harpy, 


Benet Wood, Middle Warberry Road, Torquay. 


“GREY STEEL ” 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I write to thank you for the long and prominent review 
you gave to my Grey Steel in your edition of May 7th. Would 
you allow me to reply to Mr. Malcolm ? 


Mr. Malcolm doubts my knowledge of South Africa and 
quotes my spelling of Afrikaans words as a proof. A corre- 
spondent in your issue of May 14th maintains that my spelling 
is correct. The explanation is that Mr. Malco'm is behind the 
times. Afrikaans words were at one time somewhat nebulous 
in their spelling. They are now being standardised and a 
dictionary issued under the direction of my.old and respected 
friend Professor J. J. Smith of Stellenbosch University. 
Professor Smith taught me the vitality. which exists in Afrikaans 
and I was careful to consult the best experts on the spelling. 


a 

I accept the rebuke that I did not give to Jameson 
the English delegates sufficient credit for their share in may: 
the Act of Union. — 

I ended Grey Steel at the latest possible date When | 
could judge the value of actions, and at a moment when b 
fine gesture Smuts renounced his personal interest for the bey 
of South Africa. Under the mists of the future, and 
vaguely outlined, there are problems and dangers World-wide 
I trust that Smuts may be ready and able to help solve thos 
problems and to face those dangers. It may be that, 
he has done great things in the past, he will do far greater th; 
in the future.—Yours faithfully, iH. Cc. ARMSTRONG, 


Pen’s Porch, Burghclere, Newbury, Hants. 


DOF ty 


THE “ VILE” CINGHALESE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—It used to be said that the change of Ceylon to Java 
was forced upon the author because the British Public refuseg 
to recognise Ceylon as paroxytone. The original metp 
demands the pronunciation Sailan, not Sildn. 

Sailan is correct. For the old forms of the name, Sihal 
Sarandib, Sailan, Zeilam, Zeloan, Zelone, &c., see Yule ang 
Burnell’s Hobson-Fobson. S.v.—yYours truly, 


HERBERT Loewe, 
85 Milton Road, Cambridge. 


“ NONE SO FAST AS STROKE ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—‘‘ Ouida” is easy to make fun of. She was eccentric 
and almost morbidly romantic, and occasionally wrote about 
things of which she knew nothing, e.g., “ grassing ” eagles 
faute de grouse. But— 


(1) I think your correspondents who have been searching 
her works for the celebrated “‘ All rowed fast but none s9 fast 
as stroke,” will probably search them in vain. A memory of 
30 years back may be treacherous ; but (subject to correction) 
I think I came across that sentence in one of the works of 
Alan St. Aubyn (pseudonym of a lady) who wrote books called 
A Fellow of Trinity and so on, which I cannct trace in the 
London Library Catalogue, but which may still repose, freely 
annotated (by others, not by me), in the Library of the Union 
Society at Cambridge. 


(2) ‘* Ouida,” whatever her lapses, vividly imagined all she 
described (that is commonly the case with popular authors 
immeasurably inferior to her, like Miss Corelli), and, when 
describing things she had seen, wrote brilliantly. 


(3) She had a good critical brain and, when not excited by 
her sentimental and dramatic dreams, wrote admirable, 
exact and melodious English. Let any man who inclines 
(on the strength of a dip into the beginning of Under Two 
Flags) to think of her as a joke read her late book of Critical 
Studies. He will find there literary essays (mostly reprinted 
from the Fortnightly, which did not print rubbish), even on 
such modern figures as d’Annunzio, which are in excellent 
prose, judicious, and still delightfully fresh_—Yours faithfully, 


J. C. Squire. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Undoubtedly Ouida never wrote the words “‘ all rowed 


fast but none so fast as stroke.” This is a wicked invention 
by Andrew Lang. But in Under Two Flags she did write 
about ‘‘ the Seraph,” the languid but Herculean Guardsman, 
who refused to train if he rowed in the University Eight. 

“T’ll help you thrash Cambridge if you like,” said this 
stout fellow to the Oxford cox. (of all people !), “‘ but train 
I won’t for you or all the University. I’ve been Captain of 
the Eton Eight ; but I didn’t keep my crew on tea and toast. 
I fattened ’em regularly three times a week on venison and 
champagne from Christopher’s. Very happy to feed yours 
too if you like. You should have seen his face! Fatten 
the Eight! He didn’t let me do that, of course; but he 
was very glad of my oar in his rowlocks, and I helped him 
beat Cambridge without training an hour myself, except s0 
far as rowing hard went.”—Yours faithfully, 

8 Fesus Lane, Cambridge. R. E, SwARTWOUT. 
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—orOrC-..t~— es 
[To the Editor of THE SPEcTaTOR.] 

_l once read somewhere that Ouida wrote of her hero— 
i Oxford man—that ‘‘ he jumped into his College Barge and 
voed swiftly down the river.” Is this also mere legend ?— 
pa &c., CLIveE PARRY. 
bo Union Society, Cambridge. 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 
_1 fancy your correspondents, Mr. Keith Briant and 


SB; Frank Savile, will find the passage that they are seeking 


my da’s Under Two Flags, ch. 11, The Loose Box and the 
t abagie. The following extracts bear on the point : 


« ‘Beauty don’t believe in training. No more do I. Never 
train for anything,’ said the Seraph. . . . ‘But you must 
ve trained at Christ Church, Rock, for the Eight ?’ asked another 
dsonen, Sir Vere Billingham. . . . ‘ Did I! men came to me; 
wanted me to join the Eight ; coxswain came, awful strict little 
_, . Coxswain said I must begin to train, do as all his crew 

did 1 threw up my sleeve and showed him my arm’; and the 
“oh stretched out an arm magnificent enough for a statue of 
Milo. I said, ‘ There, sir, Pll help you thrash Cambridge, if you 
like but train I won’t for you or for all the University. I’ve been 
Captain of the Eton Eight; but I didn’t keep my crew on tea and 
-act?., . he was very glad of my oar in his rowlocks, and I 
-{ him to beat Cambridge without training an hour myself, 


except so far as rowing hard went.” 


—Yours faithfully, 
Oaklea, Hook, Hants. 


E. W. MarTINDELL. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
sin,—About the year 1902 there was a novel called Sandford 
of Merton in which I believe the untrained hero accomplished 
this feat of oarsmanship. I forget the name of the author, 
but I do not think it was by Ouida. I am inclined to believe 
it was written as a skit on Ouida’s sporting extravagances, as 
in the same book was a University football match played 
under an extraordinary mixture of Rugby and Association 
tules. Possibly the novel in question only had a circulation 
among Oxford undergraduates of the time.—Yours faithfully, 
Royal Northern Hospital, Holioway, N. 7. A. L. IvENs. 


RED, WHITE AND SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Trusted with the review of my book, Red, White and 
Spain, in your issue of May 14th, Mr. V. S. Pritchett, because 
of virulent disagreement with its politics, dismisses it con- 
temptuously in a few words as a book of no consequence. 

I would, Sir, accept his verdict without comment were 
it not for the fact that the few words he wrote about the book 
reveal that he never read it. With a sneer he refers to me 
as being “‘ trained in Fleet Street’s self-congratulatory manner, 
and being the Evening News correspondent, he formed his 
judgements in London and strangely enough found them 
confirmed in Salamanca.” 

May I inform Mr. Pritchett that his imagination has on 
this occasion led him astray? My profession is that of an 
Aeronautical Consultant and I have only been inside a news- 
paper. office.on half a dozen occasions in my life. My only 
connexion with journalism is as an air expert. Why he should 
assert that I was the Evening News correspondent in Spain 
I have no idea for I stress in my book my complete inde- 
pendence. I am not at all sure that I am not still the only 
visitor to Spain who has not been either under an obligation 
toan employer or to a Spanish host.—Yours truly, 

17 Half Moon Street, London, W. 1. NIGEL TANGYE. 


HAWES WATER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Today for the first time I saw the beautiful lake of 
Hawes Water. The approach from Shap is disfigured by 
masses of tin huts, and the fells are scarred beyond description. 
The name of the lake now is shown on the Ordnance Map 
a the Manchester Corporation Water Works. I believe 
that not even an American, supposing him to possess a beautiful 
lake, would permit it to be desecrated, and no other country 
in the world would dream of such defilement. It is not easy 
to see what ought to be done, but it is useless for the nation 
casionally to preserve for the nation occasional acres of 
common or woodland, while such gross destruction of natural 
beauty is permitted. The very hotel in which I write this 
8 to be submerged.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
W. A. Hirst. 
Dun Bull Hotel, Mardale, Bampton, by Penrith. 


. aussi de temps a autre pour le sel et le sucre. 


' terres. 


LVVAVENIR DU PAYSAN 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


“,ENU pour la Pentecéte, un ami anglais ne cessait d’admirer 
«a -Durs de nos promenades les parcs 4 la francaise, avec leurs 
futaies rectilignes et leurs tilleuls ététés. Nous protestions : 
** Quand les Frangais vont chez vous, c’est pour admirer ces 
parcs a langlaise ot vous laissez croitre les arbres sans les 
tondre. Ne serait-ce pas simplement la nouveauté qui attire, 
dans leur cas comme dans le vétre ?”” Montrant les fermes que 
nous dépassions, il interrompit: ‘ Jusqu’a vos paysans qui 
savent tailler les arbres.” II fallut lui expliquer que Jacques 
Bonhomme s’étonnerait fort d’étre pris pour un émule de Le 
Notre, car s’il coupe ses arbres c’est tout bonnement pour 
avoir des fagots. Ainsi entamée, la conversation roula sur la 
vie rurale et Pavenir du paysan. Notre ami y trouva grand 
intérét ; peut-étre en sera-t-il de méme du lecteur. 


On ne saurait nier la situation critique de agriculture. C’est 
trés inquiétant, parce que la famille paysanne a été une des 
grandes forces du pays. Les remédes ne sont pas simples, en 
raison méme de l’origine du mal. Car, en plus de la crise 
universelle, la paysannerie souffre de sa crise propre; le mor- 
cellement de la propriéte y aidant, elle n’a pu aller aussi vite 
que le monde qui l’entoure. Il y a une cinquantaine d’années 
elle se suffisait encore; elle pratiquait cette autarchie tant 
pronée aujourd’hui pour les dictatures, mais qui est devenue 
impossible pour le petit groupe ou l’individu. 

C’était une autarchie surtout familiale. Le paysan cherchait 
4 produire tout ce qu’il consommait—le froment pour son pain, 
le raisin pour son vin, le fourrage pour ses bétes, aussi bien 
que ses pommes de terre et ses légumes. De méme qu'il 
taillait ses arbres pour avoir des fagots, le colza iui donnait 
Phuile d’éclairage et loeillette Vhuile de table. II levait des 
porcs, des poules et des lapins et n’allait point chez le boucher. 
Il cuisait son pain, distillait son marc, battait son blé au fléau, 
se chaussait de sabots. Comme concours extérieurs, il n’avait 
le soin que du meunier, du tailleur et du forgeron; Tlépicier 
Pour les payer, 
il vendait au bourg ce qu’il ne consommait pas. 


Le métayage facilitait cette autarchie. Dans quelques jours 
PAcadémie recgoit M. Joseph de-Pesquidoux ; c’est l’occasion 
de relire son Livre de Raison. 11 aidera 4 comprendre la longue 
survivance de véritables petites républiques agricoles, qui 
toutes se suffisaient. Le domaine, c’est-a-dire le proprictaire 
et ses métayers, avait son charron, son charpentier, son 
forgeron, méme sa foire particuliére. Il avait parfois aussi 
son école et son église. C’était un événement que dialler 4 
la ville. 

D’année en année, la rapidité des communications, le perfec- 
tionnement de loutillage, Pinvention du moteur 4 explosion, 
les applications de l’électricité modifiaient ces moeurs d’un 
autre age. Ce qui en restait encore il y a vingt ans ne put 
résister ni 4 la guerre ni 4 laprés-guerre. Aujourd’hui, chez 
les cultivateurs, aucun individu, aucun groupement ne saurait 
se suffire. Pour vivre, au contraire, il faut accroitre la 
production, trouver de nouveaux débouchés, lutter contre 
la concurrence, c’est-a-dire procéder 4 une réadaptation 
des choses et une rééducation des gens. C’est travail de 
longue haleine. 

Les théoriciens préconisent, entre autres mesures, la 
généralisation de la monoculture et le remembrement des 
Mais la monoculture nécessite une transformation 
totale des procédés, en pleine période de mévente des produits 
agricoles. Quant au remembrement, le décés du chef de 
famille peut toujours entrainer un nouveau morcellement. 
Parmi les remédes il y aussi la coopération, sur laquelle 
reposent beaucoup d’espoirs. [Elle est inséparable du 
crédit agricole et des caisses mutualistes ; le paysan se tourne 
vers |’Etat pour les alimenter, mais l’Etat répond qu’il n’a plus 
d’argent. 

Pendant ce temps Ie cultivateur voit sans cesse monter ses 
frais et baisser ses-recettes. Les jeunes partent sans idée de 
retour. ‘Les vieuxrestent—parhabitude. D’ailleurs, qu iraient- 
ils faire 4 la ville? Comme dernier espoir, ils se groupent. 
L’Union des Syndicats agricoles vient d’annoncer, quille 
représente maintenant 1,200,000 familles de cultivateurs. Elle 
voit le salut dans le “‘ syndicalisme paysan corporatif.”” Qu’elle 
réussisse et tous applaudiront. 
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THOMAS J. WISE 


By JOHN CARTER 


By the death of Thomas J. Wise, the world of books (which is 
a different piace from the literary world) loses one of its best 
known and at the same time most enigmatic figures. Wise had 
been President of the Bibliographical Society, and was on its 
Council for many years: he was a member of the Roxburghe 
Club, the most aristocratic and exclusive of all book-collecting 
fraternities : he was an honorary Master of Arts of Oxford 
University and a Fellow of Worcester College. Aud it is a 
melancholy thought that he should only have become known to 
the public at large from the exposure, three years ago, of perhaps 
the most sensational fraud in the history of book-collecting. 

As to Wise’s stature as a collector, there cannot be two 
opinions. The libraries formed by Henry Huntington and 
J. Pierpont Morgan were on a more magnificent scale, as 
befitted multi-millionaires ; others, like those of Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth or Arnold Klebs, may be in their different fields 
equally important; but the Ashley Library must be, at the 
least, one of the half-dozen finest libraries in private hands 
today, and it is very probably the finest. This achievement 
would be remarkable in a rich man: it is ten times more so 
in a man who was never rich (in terms of this generation’s 
collecting) and who, during the years when the foundations 
of his collection were being laid, was in hardly more than modest 
circumstances. The number of items in the Ashley Library 
which would now fetch over £500 under the hammer runs into 
hundreds, but those for which their owner paid that sum 
could probably be counted on the fingers. 

Wise was, and indeed seems to have been from his earliest 
days, a collector of quite uncommon foresight, knowledge, 
shrewdness, perseverance and acquisitive skill. His tastes must 
have been formed early, for there are strong echoes of his 
favourite poets in his own Verses, published in 1883 when he 
was twenty-four years old ; and the logical scheme of his great 
library was planned when most embryo book-collectors are 
still pottering round David’s stall. Wise knew what he wanted 
and soon learned how to get it. He became a specialist, he 
realised the value of “‘ original condition,’’ and he published 
bibliographies—three unusual advantages in the eighteen- 
nineties. He conducted a bibliographical column in The 
Bookman. He publicised vigorously and acutely. He became 
the spokesman of the new school of collectors of ‘‘ moderns ” ; 
and with every step up the ladder of prestige his opportunities 
for advantageous purchase, exchange and sale increased. As 
The Times obituary notice put it, ‘‘ the financing of the Ashley 
Library was achieved, partly by skilful selling of duplicates, 
partly by designing and stocking the libraries of rich collector- 
aspirants, partly by shrewd copyright speculations”; and 
anyone who glances through the original Ashley Catalogue 
(1905-08) may see what strides Wise had already made towards 
his goal by the turn of the century. 

One of the most noticeable tendencies in the book-collecting 
of the last generation has been the exaltation of “‘ original 
condition,” and although in its more exaggerated forms this 
has often assumed ridiculous proportions, its essential basis is 
thoroughly sound. Wise started on rebound copies, but he was 
far in advance of most of his contemporaries in that he very 
soon began to appreciate the importance of the structure of a 
book—and therefore the necessity of obtaining a copy in the 
exact state in whichit was issued. So that though his library to 
the end contained a larger number of rebound copies than we 
nowadays approve (especially among the earlier books), it 
does show a high proportion of books in original boards, 
wrappers or cloth; and the very fact that anything else seems 
unworthy is largely due to the influence of Wise himself. 

Wise’s influence has been prodigious : and it was exercised 
in two directions—taste and method. He was the most important 


member of that group of collectors which from the *eightice 
onwards were concentrating on first editions of the Romantic 
and Victorian authors, and particularly on the poets, This 
group included Gosse, Buxton Forman, Axon, Potts, Mo 

and Clement Shorter in England, and William Harris Arnog 
Halsey, Holden and John H. Wrenn in America. Wige es 
junior to several of them, but he was the most Vigorous, and 
in the end the most successful of them all. He knew W, M. 
Rossetti; he got to know Browning, Morris, Conrad. Apj 
he achieved a foothold at ‘‘ The Pines,” which resulted in hx 
being able to purchase from Watts-Dunton, after Swinburne’, 
death, all the poet’s remaining manuscripts and printed work 
which the house contained. He not only acquired books from 
these authors and their friends, but also made himself ay 
authority on their lives and works ; and the fashion for collecting 
them was firmly cemented by the impressive series of biblio. 
graphies in which Wise set out, with a wealth of detail quite 
new to such type of work, the complete roster of their literary; 
productions. 

Wise’s dozen bibliographies (ranging from Wordsworth and 
Coleridge to Conrad), and the eleven massive quarto volumes of 
the Ashley Library Catalogue,* have been a powerful stimuly 
and advertisement for his type of collecting—complete author. 
collecting, with marked attention to “ana.” They are q 
magnificent monument to the energy and enthusiasm of a great 
collector with a just and public-spirited pride in his unsurpassei 
library ; and they will always remain valuable works of 
reference for English poetry and drama from 1650 to 190. 
and for sundry novelists as well. But it must be admitted thet 
Wise was not a really good bibliographer. He was full, he was 
informative, he was on the whole accurate: but he was also 
often wanting in judgement, often opinionated, and he was net 
above special pleading where he was determined that his own 
copy was the right one. And in bibliography, as in any science, 
the one ultimate necessity is a genuine desire for the truth et 
all costs. Most of those who have used, and gratefully used, 
Wise’s works for reference have long realised their short- 
comings, and have known that where the bibliographer was 
most dogmatic, there was needed the closest scrutiny of his 
evidence. 

Yet Wise, as time went on, achieved an eminence matched 
by no living collector.. His prestige was such that his con- 
clusions were accepted without question, occasionally in the 
face of complete confutation by other scholars. His fiat 
was accorded the finality, the almost papal infallibility, with 
which it was customarily delivered. 

And then, suddenly, out of a clear sky, came the exposure 
as forgeries of a series of fifty-odd “‘ first editions ” of various 
distinguished Victorian authors, all entirely dependent on 
Wise for their discovery, bibliographical establishment, prover- 
ance, and (most disturbing of all) their market distribution. 
The best known of these was the famous Sonnets from the 
Portuguese (‘‘ Reading, 1847’), which had fetched as much 
as £250 at auction; and although many of the others were 
by comparison small fry, all had been treasured by collectors 
and respected by literary historians for upwards of forty 
years. The demonstration (up till now undisputed) tha 
these books were all printed at one printing-house, at dates 
ranging up to thirty-eight years later than those on theif 
title-pages, entailed considerable revision in the bibliographies 
of the authors concerned. It involved the writing-off by 
innumerable collectors and booksellers of various sums of 





* Introductions to these were contributed by Richard Curle, 
Augustine Birrell, Edmund Gosse, John Drinkwater, E. V. Lucas, 
A. Edward Newton, R. W. Chapman, D. Nichol Smith, A. W. Pollard, 
Sir J. C. Squire and Arundell Esdaile. 
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money, some of them very substantial. It gave a severe 
-» to many people to realise that such a wholesale fraud 
yo still be successfuliy engineered. But the really shocking 
feature of the whole affair was the fact that Wise, of all men, 
. intimately mixed up in it. It was almost as if the Bank 
f England had been caught uttering counterfeit money. 
Whether Wise was actually responsible for the production 
of the fakes was not at the time apparent. Opinions differed, 
though most people found it very difficult to suppose him 
ianocent at least of participation. At any rate it was clear 
that all the subsequent business of publishing, blurb-writing, 
advertising, sales promotion, and the actual selling, wholesale 
and retail, were concentrated in his hands ; aud it was equally 
dear that the business had been conducted with extreme skill 
and marked success. 

That Wise should have prostituted bibliography to his own 
profit was a disgraceful thing; and besides his own great 
reputation, both the integrity of the science itself and the 
credit of the trade that lives by it suffered accordingly. But 
to the initial reactions of anger and dismay was immediately 
‘added that of bewilderment. Why should Wise have risked, 
for a few thousand pounds, that reputation which he had so 
Jong and carefully built up and by which he set such store ? 
Why wreck the credit of a dozen bibliographies for fifty bogus 
entries? Why invite aspersions on a superlatively great 
library for the sake of a few cuckoo’s eggs ? 

It was, and it remains, a curious psychological problem. 
It was at first sight so inexplicable as to constitute a serious 
obstacle in many people to the admission of Wise’s respon- 
sibility—they preferred to think he must have been deceived. 
But he was not deceived : and it would be to deprive a remark- 
able man of perhaps his most remarkable achievement to 
pretend any longer that he was. The motives were probably 
two—the vanity of the rising collector-bibliographer in the 
discovery of new and exciting first editions; and the need 
of money. Wise, as not everybody has realised, made a 
great deal of his money by selling books (in one way or another), 
and the pamphlets were a very profitable side-line indeed 
during the heyday of the ’nineties, when Wise himself was 
far from affluent. It is to his credit that the profits were 
put into the Ashley Library rather than devoted to some 
less worthy end. It is much more to his credit (in the Aristo- 
telian, if not the ethical sense) that the fraud, once embarked 
on, was carried out with such consummate skill, and on such 
a heroic scale. The brilliant simplicity of its conception, 
the typographical and bibliographical appropriateness of the 
execution, the masterly authority of the establishment, all 
bespeak the artist : the discretion and efficiency of the marketing 
and distribution do no less credit to the business man. 

Suspicion finally caught up with the “ nineteenth-century 
pamphlets,’ at a time when the technique of bibliographical 
expertise had advanced much further than their original 
(but perhaps not only) begetter could reasonably foresee. 
They are now being busily collected on their own merits, 
and it will be disappointing if they are not in future catalogued 
by the booksellers under Wise’s name. At any rate he has 
the unique honour of two separate niches in the bibliophile’s 
Valhalla—the one beside (though somewhat below) the great 
Richard Heber, the other next to (and well above) the notorious 
Ireland : both of them well and truly earned. 


oa 


PROBLEMS OF EMPIRE 


Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. By W. K. Hancock. 
(Oxford University Press. 25s.) 

The British Empire. Report by a Study Group of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 


15s.) 

BoTH these books are sponsored by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, and both more than reach the high 
standard which we have come to expect from publications so 
introduced. This, however, is not surprising. Nobody is 
better qualified to survey the British Commonwealth than 
Professor Hancock, and the Institute is to be congratulated 
upon the group of experts whom it enlisted for the production 
of The British Empire. 

The British Empire is intended to “ provide a background 
for the appreciation and discussion of the main problems 
facing the different parts of the Empire.” It does this 
admirably (the excellent sections dealing with the countries 


of the Empire might, perhaps, have been made even better 
by more systematised comparative information about defence 
forces, taxation and so on), and it does more. It appraises 
and discusses those problems with the clarity and succinctness 
which only thorough familiarity with the subject can give. 
Anyone who may be moved by the current Imperial Con- 
ference to take the Empire less for granted than most of us 
are inclined to do will find in it invaluable assistance in his 
search for enlightenment. 

He will discover that the organisation of the British Com- 
monwealth is less haphazard than he may have imagined. 
It has many anomalies. It can, as the authors of The British 
Empire say, ‘“‘ better be described than defined.” ‘ The 
position and mutual relation’’ of the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions was laid down by the Imperial Conference of 
1926 as follows : 

“They are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegi- 
ance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” 


Yet in the same document “‘ equality in status ” is modified : 

“« Every self-governing member of the Empire is now master of its 
destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is subject to no compulsion 
whatever . . . But the principles of equality and similarity, appro- 
priate to status, do not universally apply to function.” 
Obviously they do not. The self-governing countries of the 
Empire are free theoretically to carry on their foreign relations 
as they like; but in practice they agree that no government 
can involve another government in active obligations without 
its consent. Thus in 1925 Great Britain signed the Pact of 
Locarno which pledged her to fight in certain circumstances ; 
but no Dominion adhered to the Pact. Nor probably will all 
at any rate of the Dominions come into the projected Western 
Security Pact, if Mr. Eden is ever able to bring it about. 
From that arises the vexed question whether and how one 
part of the Empire can be at war and others at peace—a 
question which will luckily remain largely academic so long 
as we continue to control the seas and will be answered for us 
by the enemy, if we lose that control. Then, again, there is 
the question of secession. The right to secede has never 
been admitted. But does anybody believe that in normal 
circumstances the rest of the Empire would try to constrain 
by force one of its units which wished to dissolve the 
partnership ? 


Yet in spite of these and other irregularities, more worrying 
to the foreign observer than to ourselves with our faith in 
the makeshifts of common sense, in spite of distances and 
differences of environment between its parts, in spite (or 
perhaps because) of the lack of any central authority, the 


Empire does have a definite mechanical cohesion, both 
political and economic. 
Why does it work and can it continue to work? Professor 


Hancock pursues these and other questions with lucid and 
learned realism. His book describes the position of the 
countries of the Empire towards each other, dealing mainly 
with the development of those relationships in the last twenty 
years. It will be followed presently by another volume upon 
the problems of Imperial defence and economics. After a 
stimulating study of its structure, which he says “looks lke 
an untidy aggregation of continental and island territories, of 
climates, races and religions, thrown together by haphazard 
history,” Professor Hancock decides that the Empire is still 
in the experimental stage. In the old days it showed that 
its organisation was not incompatible with liberty. But 
liberty grew into equality; and may not equality destroy 
unity ? 

Professor Hancock suggests that a constructive reconciliation 
between equality and unity largely depends upon the success 
with which the Empire can continue the advance “‘ from force 
to persuasion ”’ as the means for the maintenance of its unity. 
And, one is inclined to add, this must, in turn, largely depend 
upon how far the Anglo-Saxon genius for compromise and 
also bonds of sentiment, which are by no means to be despised 
as a consolidating influence, continue to be helped by self- 
interest, that is to say by the conviction of the component parts 
of the Commonwealth that they stand more safely and usefully 
in the arena of world affairs as an inter-connected group than 
as separate entities. ARTHUR WILLERT. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF BOLSHEVISM 





Back from the U.S.S.R. By André Gide. (Secker and Warburg. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Revolution Betrayed. By Léon Trotsky. (Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d.) 


The Moscow Trial. (January, 1937.) (The Anglo-Russian 


Parliamentary Committee. Is.) 

‘* THREE years ago,” says M. Gide, “‘ I declared my admiration, 
my leve, for the U.S.S.R.” Today he still retains his love and 
his admiration, but tempered a little by what he saw when he 
went to Russia in 1936, to deliver an oration at the grave of 
Maxim Gorki. This little book is merely a record of particular 
scenes and incidents which struck his attention; they are 
related with all the elegance and lightness of his beautiful 
style, much of which is preserved in this admirable translation, 
so excellently and cheaply produced. M. Gide returned to 
France worried and troubled in his faith, for he had seen 
evidence of great inequality, of growing social distinctions, of 
a rigid intellectual orthodoxy, of original thought suppressed, 
of servile adoration of Stalin. To report such things evidently 
gives him pain, though he does not.think that they outweigh 
all the happiness which he saw in Russia ; and, as always with 
M. Gide, fear of abuse has not prevented him from speaking 
when he thinks silence inconsistent with honesty. The 
publication of this little book has brought him plenty of abuse 
from orthodox Communists ; it will only increase the affection 
and admiration which others have long had for him and his 
writings; but it is Communists themselves who ought to 
give it the most serious attention. 

The question it inevitably inspires is whether the evidence 
M. Gide offers—the artist afraid to express his own opinion, 
the telegram to Stalin which did not show enough respect, 
the Communist who did not believe there were tubes in Paris— 
is exceptional and accidental or characteristic. M. Trotsky’s 
book is an attempt to answer that question. 

It is unnecessary here to praise once again the brilliance and 
the insight of M. Trotsky’s mind. He may not be a good 
Communist but he is a very good writer ; and he is exceptional 
above all in the application of historical thinking to current 
politics, in his ability to analyse the working of social forces, 
and to 'relate them to the material conditions of life. The 
theme of his new book is to be found in the sentence which he 
quotes from Marx: ‘“‘ A development of the productive forces 
is the absolutely necessary practical premiss [of Communism] 
because without it want is generalised, and with want the 
struggle for necessities begins again, and that means that all 
the old crap must revive.” What Marx with such contempt 
called “‘ the old crap ” is the State, the bureaucracy, the police, 
and the social inequality which makes them necessary. Social- 
ism is an economy of abundance, only possible when the 
achievements of even the most advanced capitalist countries 
have been surpassed. The economy of Russia is still socialist 
only in form, and materially is an economy of want; and the 
conflict between the material conditions and the socialist 
superstructure is reflected in every sphere of life. The first 
problem for the State is to increase productivity, and in Russia 
it has had to adopt such capitalist methods as wage d:ff>rentia- 
tion, speed-up, “‘ Stakhanovism.” These methods, together 
with the advantages of a socialist structure, have indeed had 
great success in increasing production, but only to such an 
extent that, while abundance for all is still not possible, there is 
wealth for a few: those few are the bureaucracy, the techni- 
cians, and skilled and privileged workers—the basis of a new 
bourgeoisie. Their privileged position requires a dictatorship 
to defend it, not a dictatorship of the proletariat, but ‘the 
dictatorship of Stalin, a species of Bonapartism. With great 
force M. Trotsky emphasises that, while for Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, the triumph of socialism meant the dying away of the 
State, and its organs of power, in the U.S.S.R. the “ triumph 
of Socialism ” proclaimed by Stalin has meant an increasingly 
oppressive State apparatus, a growth of bureaucracy, of police 
supervision, of censorship, and an absolute prohibition of 
political parties and factions. He shows also how the inequality 


of wealth on which the bureaucracy depends is reflected in 
every sphere of life, in the growth once again of a class of 
domestic servants, in the revival in the army of an officer class, 
with titles and decorations, in an insistence that only the 
ideas of the dominant faction shall find expression—in fact, 
“all the old crap ” once again. 

This is but a brief réswm2 of M. Trotsky’s argument; it 


rao. 
is impossible to do full justice to it in a short space or to 
the brilliance, versatility, wit, with which it is 
But perhaps enough has been said to show that it must be 
seriously, that, for those who wish to understand the U.S SR. 
it is not to be dismissed with such weapons as omhu” 
Communists are now used to employ against their 
The Moscow Trial was perhaps such a weapon, an 
ad bacillum rather than to reason. Those who are not an 
by the club will not consider it a sufficient answer ; and this 
record of the trial will not persuade them to change their 
The preface by Mr. R. T. Miller is appallingly naive. “s. 
most familiar and conspicuous feature of the British or : 
trial, cross-examination, occurs here [in Russia] . , before 
any court proceedings take place. Cases are usually not tried 
unless or until the Prosecutor has obtained enough evidence 
to make a conviction reasonably certain. Hence those inely 
frank and complete ‘ admissions in court.’” Is this a defence 
or a damning condemnation of the trial? “How did meq 
like Pyatakov, Sokolnikov and Radek find themselves x 
last fighting tooth and nail a revolutionary Government 
had helped to create ? Only the crowded history of the Com. 
munist movement ... can answer that question”; ang 
it depends whether you take the official or the true history which 
answer you get. But, above all, let an unprejudiced reader 
look at the trial itself, as reported here ; let him notice that, 
as Radek said and Vyshinsky did not deny, the whole case 
rested on the admissions of two defendants, without docy- 
mentary evidence ; let him notice what absurdities are admitted ; 
let him notice that the admissions sometimes conflict ;_ that each 
is carefully directed by leading questions; that exact dates 
are never mentioned; that some of the actions confessed 
were physically impossible; that, between the Kameney- 
Zinoviev trial and this, an entire new plot was “ discovered” 
though Kamenev and Zinoviev also confessed ‘‘ everything” 
and worked in complete co-operation with the “parallel 
centre”; and then, with the whole history of political 
prosecutions in his mind ask what verdict he could give; 
and ask also whether this resembles justice after the triumph of 
Socialism or as it has always been and always will be in the 
police State. Goronwy Regs, 


HALF-PLANNING 


The Recovery Problem in the United States. (Washington: 
The Brookings Institution. London: Faber and Faber. 153.) 
NRA Economic Planning. By Charles Frederick Roos, Ph.D. 
(Bloomington: The Principia Press. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 21s.) 
THE admirable studies of the Brookings Institution are widely 
known in this country and are deeply influential in moulding 
public opinion in America. The ‘‘ Cowles Commission,” 
whose second publication is this study of NRA, is less widely 
known, as is natural, but Dr. Roos has produced a useful 
history of NRA (quorum pars fuit) and, taken together, these 
studies should force second thoughts on the simple-minded 
for whom “‘ planning,”’ ill-defined and little thought about, is a 
panacea. NRA was, it is true, planning under difficulties. 
Dr. Roos has so many severe, if just, things to say about the 
contradictions in the policy of the early months of the Roosevelt 
administration, that the common reader may be pardoned if he 
forgets that the hastily improvised organisation that sprang 
to life in the summer of 1933 was designed to deal with an 
emergency which, rightly or wrongly, had given all America 
the jitters. Looked at from a distance in time, it is evident 
that much of the early experimentation of the administration 
was self-contradictory, if no worse, but even if the Roosevelt 
remedy seemed to be to gallop furiously. in all directions, the 
moral damage was less than that of the statuesque immobility 
of the Hoover régime. This background is fully realised by 
the authors of the Brookings report, as it is, no doubt, by 
Dr. Roos too, and it is important that it should be fully realised 
by the English reader. It is easy to be severe and even funny 
about the dramatics of the NRA in the great days when General 
Johnson and such aides of his as Miss Frances M. Robinson 
seemed to dominate the Washington landscape, but many of 
the errors and follies of that time were old American errors 
and follies on, if you like, a preposterously enlarged scale. 
Dr. Roos no doubt realises this also, but many ex post facto 
critics do not. Those vague ideas of fair prices, of evening-up 
costs of production, of limiting the ravages of free competition 
were not heresies invented by brain trusters. They were the 
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Be ents of the propagandists of the “‘ American 
em” of high tariffs. It is doubtful if there is a single 
ert, however foolish, used by the defenders of the least 
jefensible NRA recipes that could not be paralleled by quota- 
- from Senator Smoot or his spiritual kin for many years 
“ The belief held by some simple souls in America and 
fe oe there has been for generations past an America devoted 
“|aisses-faire, an America of rugged individualism, is an 
‘ion that bears little historical examination. It is unfortu- 
pate, then, that Dr. Roos does not always emulate the studiously 
‘al language of the Brookings report, and that that acute 
gnse cf realism that animates his strictures on NRA is not 
always apparent in his allusions to pre-Roosevelt America or to 
the possibilities of a capitalist society in which monopolies are 
made ineffective by simple “controls.” NRA was a good deal 
of a nuisance, as is made plain both by the Brookings Report 
and by Dr. Roos, and the study of the ramifications of its effects 
on the price structure, on the provision of capital, on the demand 
for labour, should be commended to those in Britain who think 
that you can plan negatively, force certain standards by law and 
jimit the effects of those standards by law without taking 
responsibility for the total economic results. The Russians 
know better, and these truths at the moment might be com- 
mended to the Front Populaire in France. Some form of 
ent control is inevitable, but we ought to think what we 

ae doing. Dr. Roos helps us to do that, and we should be 
for such a service, as we are to Brookings for this clear 
analysis of the past and the clear statement of the Brookings 
doctrine of wages, prices and hours. It is a little odd in a book 
inted in Indiana to see that New Harmony is believed by 


Dr, Roos to have been in England. ~~. 



























THE MEMOIRS OF AN IDEALIST 


By Malvida von Meysenbug. Trans- 
(Allen and Unwin. 





A Rebel in a Crinoline. 
lated by Elsa von Meysenbug Lyons. 
12s. 6d.) 

DanteL HALEvy has called this book “‘ one of the most beautiful 
records of the nineteenth century,” and it is curious that it 
should have waited until now to find an English translator. 
Its author, Malvida von Meysenbug, was born in 1816, and 
she lived to be a very old lady ; her book, when it first appeared 
in Germany in 1875, was called Memoirs of an Idealist (to 
translate literally), and the title gives a better notion of the 
character disclosed in its pages than the present American 
editor’s A Rebel in a Crinoline. 


In fact with Malvida political interests, as the English 
understand them, never went very deep. In her later life 
music and philosophy and the “ ideal ” rearing of the daughter 
of the unfortunate Russian anarchist Herzen, absorbed her. 
She had admired the great European rebels of 1848, and she 
commemorates them nobly in these pages. Herzen, Oroini, 
Louis Blanc, Saffi, Mazzini, she knew them all; she befriended 
them all in that ‘‘ mournful home of the exiles ” which was 
London in the eighteen-fifties, for she could never resign herself 
to the unhappiness of great men. ‘‘ What should a man do,” 
Nietzsche wrote to her after reading the account of her devotion 
to Herzen’s family, “‘ if in comparing his life with yours he 
does not wish to be taxed with unmanliness ?”’ But she felt 
no pang when she reached the conclusion that Democracy 
was only another idol. ‘‘ Not raising the masses to power,” 
she wrote when she was still in England, “ but establishing 
their rights, forming institutions, uniting all ranks into one 
people which would gather in joyous recognition among their 
geniuses ; for next to being a genius the greatest thing is to love 
genius,” 

Her idealism, as her present editor, Miss Adams, notes, 
was of the typical German sort, and her memoirs close with her 
fall under the spell of Wagner, whose Tannhaiiser was being 
performed at the Opera House when, shortly before the 
Franco-Prussian war, she visited Paris with the Schwabes and 
—of all people !—Richard Cobden. She had long admired 
Wagner’s music, and now the man moved her by his apparent 
helplessness in practical life; she relinquished the service of 
humanity for the service of art, espying metaphysical justification 
for her course in a volume of The World as Will and Represen- 
tation which the musician lent her. 


“Tt was clear to me that the German mind especially seeks perfec- 
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tion in an ideal world. The very thing with which I had reproached 
the Germans, I must recognise to be their true perfection.” 

Evidently English life, with its utilitarian basis, did not 
inspire her, but it was in her nature to see things as well as 
persons in the best light, and upon leaving this country she 
paid her tribute to its “fine strong independent people.” 
She had earned her living in England by giving lessons, chiefly 
in the homes of rich Liberal families. In lighter vein than most 
of her book is the narrative of what happened when Schwabe, 
one of her employers, put her alone in a compartment with 
Lord and Lady Palmerston on a long railway journey from 
Wales to London. Lady Palmerston frigidly declined an offer 
to share the grapes which she carried ; but “‘ Pam ” partook of 
them and was delighted to be cross-examined by her on the 
question of his foreign policy. 


The story, as told in the early chapters, of how she came to 
the pass of exile is of absorbing interest. It began with her 
unwillingness to be a conformist in religion; she was the 
daughter of a member of one of the petty courts in the Germany 
of Goethe, and the humanitarian gospel, as expounded by a 
young man with whom she fell in love, an eloquent seceder 
from Lutheran theology, carried her off her feet. 1848 came, 
and she accepted without question all its dreams. After the 
reaction she went to Hamburg and joined a phalanstery, where 
communion was celebrated as a feast of brotherhood ; but the 
police suspected the society of seditious intent, and she had to 
fly to London. Her part in revolutionary plans was always 
negligible ; she acted as the consoler of rebels, not as theiz 
fellow conspirator. J. M. Hone. 


AN IMPRESSIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


The Syrian Desert. Caravans. Travels. Exploration. By 
C, P. Grant, M.A., Ph.D. (Black. 18s.) 


A BOOK can earn a reader’s gratitude in no more heartening 
and satisfying way than by increasing his curiosity at the 
expense of his critical spirit. This The Syrian Desert, owing 
little to style, nothing even to the imaginative flight over this 
most tempting of taking-off grounds, achieves by an acute 
sense of selection, hand in hand with an impressive knowledge 
of the subject. This book is obviously destined for every 
library with an oriental department, but it deserves a wider 
public than it will probably reach. For too long specialists 
have extorted homage from the frightened herd by appearing 
in the sacerdotal devil-mask of unreadability; Dr. Grant is 
a specialist who has succeeded in establishing beautiful terms 
with the general reader. Her account is admirably easy to 
follow, and the interest of the reader is maintained because 
everywhere her book vibrates with the pure poetry of facts. 


Briefly this work might be described as a comprehensive 
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When Socrates sat by the banks of the river, 
Did it ever occur to that Grecian sage 

That if you omit to look after your liver, 
You'll never arrive at a ripe old age > 


ENO’'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


for the wise 
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reference book. As the authoress points out, Arabia, Deserta 
or Felix, has enticed nearly every travelling scholar to itself, 
and away from the Syrian Desert, a region, in some respects, 
of greater historical importance although geographically more 
inaccessible. Therefore it has’ come about that the. history 
of travel and life in the Syrian Desert is to be found, not in 
an accumulation of records, so much as in the byways and 
digressions Of a multitude of books on neighbouring subjects. 
To pick out what is relevant to her own appointed study in 
travel records from El Mukaddassi to the author of The Black 
Tents of Arabia, besides extensive travelling and observation 
on her own, has been a task to which Dr. Grant has devoted 
tour years. She touches on no subject in her versatile work 
which she cannot approach with an expert understanding. 
Nor has she put a jealous guard on the harvests of her research. 
Her notes on sources provide an illuminating guide to a like 
achievement by the ambitious reader: the original materials 
of every one of her pages are neatly tabulated, in the order of 
the pages, in an appendix at the end of the book. 


It is easy to praise this book and the fine sustained effort 
which must have produced it; it is difficult to explain exactly 
what makes it so extraordinarily pleasant to read. At a first 
glance one might say that although it is a work of important 
scholarship its readability does not depend on the individual 
manner, for this is quite impersonal ; but perhaps that very 
impersonality gives the book its great quality. 

“Caravans in danger or distress were accustomed to send a 


nadeer for aid; and such a messenger was recognised from afar by 
his reversed saddle and his rent garments.” 


That is the kind of information which remains in the memory 
for ever, nourishing the imagination like a concentrated food 
pill. ‘“‘In time, perhaps,” the authoress says in her last 
paragraph, ‘‘a History of the Syrian Desert will be written.” 
This is not a piece of false modesty, and one can only hope 
that Dr. Grant will undertake the task. The maker of such 
a palatable pill might well try her hand at the preparation 


of a banquet. 
q CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
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VERY year illness or accident leaves thousands 

of families to face the world alone. In most 
cases they are not well provided for. Few men 
are in a position to put aside money enough to 
maintain their dependants at a satisfactory standard 
of living in the event of death. It is only fair to 
your family and to yourself that you place this 
burden on broader shoulders. 


Consider the 


‘SAFEGUARD’ PLAN 


which provides a guaranteed income of 
£3, £6 or £9 per week tax free for a 
period of years after your death and a 
cash sum, if desired, when the income 
commences. When the annual income 
ceases a cash payment of £1,000, £2,000 
or £3,000 is made. If you survive the 
period of your family responsibilities it 
can be arranged for the cash sum to be 
payable to you. 
An enquiry for full details and for an illustration suited to 


your own circumstances will cost you nothing ; rest assured 
you will incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
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A VOICE IN THE WILDERNEss ) 


The Laughing Prophet. 
Chesterton. 





The Seve yi 

By Emile Cammaerts. a Mere * 6; K, 
Towarps the end of his thoughtful and affectionate stud 
a man who was at once his friend and master, M. mal 
Cammaerts anticipates a criticism which will almos 
be made by all but the most ‘uncompromising of Chestertoy 
admirers: and disciples. ‘‘ This book,” he remarks “hp 
been along eulogy.” . The -sceptics,, who were Chestertoy, 
inveterate enemies, will agree and unless they are interest 
in Chesterton’s ‘‘ moral outlook ”’ and ‘‘ his Philosophy of life 
they will not be interested in what M. Cammaerts has to say 
His book is not for them. But to those who, without shatins 
Chesterton’s religious orthodoxy or his individual brang of 
political radicalism, admire the abounding and, indeed, abigin 
charm of his personality and the integrity of his chemae 
as many people did who never met him outside his books, 
M. Cammaerts’s tribute has much to give in the way of dis. 
cursive comment and fruitful observation. . 

Chesterton’s voice, M. Cammaerts thinks, may “ sound 
strange in a world where the most intelligent people profes 
a tolerant scepticism, avoiding sweeping statements and shu. 
ning all enthusiasms.” The voice itself was not 
for by radio-diffusion it was becoming familiar to thougsang 
in the last years of his life ; its note, as Hardy said of Meredith 
was “‘ trenchant turning kind,” at once seductive and stimuly. 
ing, and if broadcasting had come sooner I believe: thy 
Chesterton would have’ been more honoured as a prophet in 
his own country and converted more people to his conviction; 
The voice might well have conquered where the pen failed p 
convince. ‘And one reason, I suggest, why this might hay 
happened is that it is much easier to convince people by saying 
serious things in a humorous way than by writing them, » 
Chesterton did, in a style so sparkling with paradox andwitty 
not to say comic illustration that they became dissipated in; 
cloud of laughter. M. Cammaerts is very anxious to explok 
the popular conception of Chesterton as an entertaining and 
clever jester who loved paradox for its own sake. The con- 
ception, of course, is false but the fact remains that Chesterton 
unwittingly encouraged it because in print he appeared to 
give the same value to the serious message he wished to convey 
and to the funny way in which he stated it. Speaking the sam: 
message, the voice could have controlled, and as I remember 
did control, the listener’s laughter. 

Chesterton was, as M. Cammaerts says, ‘‘a wise fool” in 
the Shakespearian tradition, but it may be questioned whether 
he did not occasionaily overdo the fooling. The nightingalk 
that sings ‘‘ Jug Jug” to dirty ears will only be heard whe 
‘the ears are cleansed, and that is not the nightingale’s business. 
.But the prophet must do the cleansing, and Chesterton did 
not always make it clear that his mission was to make th 
world pay serious attention to what he was crying about in 
the wilderness. ‘‘ What went ye out into the wilderness 
see ?”’ And the answer, one feels, for in this respect Chesterton 
"was very popular, was more often than not : “‘ G. K. C. cracking 
some more of his excellent jokes.”” In other respects he was 
the reverse of popular, not in the schoolboy sense of unpopular, 
that one could dislike him or have something against him; 
on the contrary there was nothing in him that one could not 
respect and admire and of very few public figures can thi 
‘be said; it was his opinions and beliefs which fell on stony 
ground. 

“<The whole drift of modernism was against him,” M 
Cammaerts observes. It would be more in keeping, I feel, 
with ‘the humility of Chesterton’s character to say that it was 
he who was against the tide and not the tide against him. A 
devout Catholic in an age of unbelief, an anti-capitalist and 
individualist in a world of plutocrats and dictators, he had 
good cause, backed up by ancient tradition, to feel that ther 
was a great deal of positive evil in the world about him ani 
that society was in need of spiritual regeneration. But even 
M. Cammaerts admits that he was given to overstatemett 
and was at times curiously prejudiced. Overstatement 5 
excusable in such a vigorous, combative ‘“ crusader” evel 
when the crusades led straight to the nearest windmill, bi 
the prejudices are baffling. And M. Cammaerts is not vey 
illuminating when, in defence of Chesterton’s violent “ ant 
scientific ” attitude, he says that “ even a child can understand 
when he is told that he has a Father in Heaven, while he cana 
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possibly grasp the full meaning and implication of a word 
like ‘ heredity.’ ”? I should very much like to meet a child 
who “ understood ” what heaven means. 

If M. Cammaerts is sometimes carried away by affection 
and admiration when he should be restrained by a sense of 
criticism, his book, which is partly exegetical, partly philo- 
sophical improvisation, and too rarely personal reminiscence, 
does by exposition and analysis provide an authoritative 
introduction to Chesterton’s philosophy. JOHN HAYWARD. 


BAROQUE PAINTING 
Baroque Painting in Rome. By Ellis K. Waterhouse. (Mac- 
millan. 15s.) 

Tus book, which forms part of the series published for the 
British School at Rome, has a precise and limited purpose. 
The author deals, roughly, with the Italian artists who worked 
in Rome from the accession of Urban VIII in 1623 to the end 
of the seventeenth century. His aim has been to give a list 
of the certainly genuine works of these artists surviving in and 
near Rome, which may form the most solid basis for a fuller 
treatment of the subject. By an exhaustive study of contem- 
perary biographies and guide-books, and an inquisitive inves- 
tigation of even the most rarely accessible of Roman churches 
and the least known of Roman palaces, Mr. Waterhouse has 
succeeded in making these lists as accurate and complete as 
possible. They are accompanied by sixty plates after paintings, 
most of which have the double advantage of being both 
important and almost unknown. 

To the business part of the book Mr. Waterhouse prefixes 
a short essay in which he traces the origins and development of 
Baroque painting in Rome. This begins with a rapid survey 
of the decorative painting of Mannerism which in some ways 
leads up to the Baroque. The transition from Mannerism to 
the Baroque is made by the Carracci and Caravaggio, but Mr. 
Waterhouse makes the important point that a school of Eclectics 
was slowly forming in Rome before the arrival of the Carracci, 
and that even a late Mannerist like Federico Zuccaro found 
himself compelled to at any rate an affectation of classicism in 
his last years. This new tendency in Roman painting was not 
due to the action of any great personality but was associated 








1763-1798 


is the period covered in Mr. Sean 
O’Faolain’s new edition of Wolfe Tone’s 
diaries; one of the strangest subjective 
pictures of the time that is to be had. Wolfe 
Tone, republican patriot, refugee, con- 
spirator, most Irish of Irishmen, met 
Grouchy, Tom Paine, Carnot, Napoleon, 
and many other famous personalities in the 
course of his wild carcer ; and it was the 
Duke of Wellington who later said of him, 
“A most extraordinary man, and his history 
is the most curious history of those times.” 
Nor would his diarics have been any less 
entertaining if he had been a bootblack all 
his life. 

_ Wolfe Tone, collated and edited by Sean 
O’Faolain, is a full-length book, over 300 
pages, with portrait frontispiece, all for ss. 
Now ready at bookshops and _ libraries. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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with the characterless Cavaliere d’Arpino, whose onl 
was a Sensitiveness to prevailing fashion. The Y Qual 
be connected with the change in papal policy inaugurate ¢ 
y 

Seven 


Clement VIII at the moment when the first and 
Over, Te 





purging phase of the Counter-Reformation was 
next stage is marked by the accession of Urban 
1623, when the Jesuits come into a new Positi a 
authority. -Mr. Waterhouse analyses with great ; ‘ 
their influence on the arts, and shows the exalt 
which they controlled artistic production. It was un, b 
guidance that the Baroque reached its first flower} 
Urban VIII and produced such masterpieces as the Baldans: 
in St. Peter’s and Cortona’s Barberini ceiling. Mr. Wat, 
notices the sudden stop in the development of the 
during the pontificate of Innocent X, that is to say from 1 
onwards. In decorative painting the main features of this yer 
are the development of pure landscape, the change in Cortony 
style from the full Baroque of the Barberini Ceiling to 
almost Carraccesque idiom of the Pamphily gallery, and tt 
emergence of the restrained Maratta as the most importa 
artist in Rome. One other fact of importance to the whol 
development is not mentioned by the author, namely, th 
temporary disgrace of Bernini under Innocent X and the ; 
of Borromini as official papal architect. All these facts indicg, 
a break away from the Berninesque worldly type of 
in favour of an emotional but less showy style ; and this bret 
coincides with the change in papal policy when Urban Vil, 
the protagonist of temporal power, and supporter of the Jesuis, 
is succeeded by the austere Innocent X who was more interes 
in piety than in outward pomp. 
The popes of the later seventeenth century exerted lit) 
direct influence on the arts, and the great revival of an inten, 
kind of Baroque was due to the Jesuits who controlled 
formation of Baciccia and Pozzo, the continuers of the traditin 
of the Barberini ceiling which had been almost abandons 
for forty years. If Mr. Waterhouse had done no more than y 
make clearer the connexion of the Baroque with the Itlin 
Jesuits his book would have been a work of importance, 4; 
it stands it provides the best possible taking-off point for ay 
student of Seicento painting in Rome. § ANTHONY Buu, 


PLATO OUT OF CROSSMAN 
Plato Today. By R.H.S.Crossman. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6i) 


Tuts book was in intention a reprint of the broadcast tak 
delivered by Mr. Crossman a year ago. In these talks Ply 
was conceived to be strveying the modern European sen 
and reporting on British democracy, on Communism, a 
Fascism, on modern education, and on the bourgeois fami) 
system. The job was an exceedingly difficult one whit 
badly wanted doing, and it has been exceedingly well dom, 
The difficulty consists in conceiving Plato’s reactions 
twentieth-century conditions; the need arises from the fat 
that, in spite of the obvious differences between Plato’s world 
and our own, Plato’s world was, nevertheless, very like ou 
own. The differences are largely those of scale. To lok 
at Plato’s world is, as Mr. Crossman points out, to look a 
our own through a pair of inverted field glasses. Everythin 
appears very small, but very clear and very bright. It appears 
too, divorced from the thousand and one irrelevant and con 
fusing factors which cut across the contemporary scene an 
blur the outlines of its underlying plan. Plato, as M. 
Crossman reminds us, was living in a declining civilisation 
There had been an era of expansion and security, followed 
by a destructive war, and society was clearly big with events 
whose precise outlines none could foretell, although it seemel 
likely that they would be disagreeable. Meanwhile, th 
cities of Plato’s Greece were torn with party strife, harassed 
by class conflict, and menaced by the fear of war, with tk 
result that their two fundamental problems—Mr. Crossma 
defines them as “ how to give freedom to the citizen withou 
producing anarchy, and how to maintain the independent 
of the sovereign State without falling under the constatl 
threat of international war ”—are also our problems. Hene 
ihe need to discover whether a study of the difficulties ¢ 
Flato’s time, and of the solutions that Plato gave to thet, 
can have anything of profit—it is bound to have much 
interest—for our own. 

Nearly half Mr. Crossman’s book is devoted to this stuéy. 
There are chapters on Socrates, on Plato himself, and 
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Soviet Russia today 


PETER 





STUCLEY’s 


interesting book 


RUSSIAN 
SPRING 


“Very readable. Mr. Stucley covers 
familiar ground, but covers it with good 
humour and good sense.”—Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. “One of the most 
entertaining volumes on the most dis- 
cussed of all countries. He is impartial, 
he is amusing and he is observant.”— 
Manchester Evening News. “ This book 
should not be missed by anyone who is 
concerned with world affairs.”°—John o’ 


‘London’s Weekly. 
27 illustrations 12/6 
SELWYN & BLOUNT 
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Fred Root’s 


(the Worcestershire and England bowler’s) 


A Cricket Pro’s Lot 


tells all about that body-line ball, which he 

perfected, and a host of anecdotes of the 

games at home and abroad. Just out. Fully 
illustrated. 5/- net. 


The Cruise of the 


Quartette 


is the new book by W. E. SINCLAIR, whom 
the disaster to the Joan did not prevent from 
sailing in a 60-footer to S. America, a voyage 
here wittily described. With Plates. 12/6 net. 


The 20th Century in the 
‘Far East 


by P. H. B. KENT, has been acknowledged 

the best account of its size of recent events, 

personalities and possibilities. With Maps. 
16/- net. 


Descriptive Folders on request. 


Edward PArnold 
Maddox St WW e9/ London W: 
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It is significant 

that in a recent issue of THE SUNDAY 
TIMES a reviewer quoted the opinion of 
an imaginary Communist historian of 
literature. He quoted to refute; but a year 
ago the Communist critic would have been 
ignored. Today, : 


Ralph Fox’s 
THE NOVEL & THE PEOPLE 


5/- net 
is considered by Sean O’Fadlain “one of the 
most vigorous and provocative analyses of 
the dying modern novel I have ever read,” 
and Sir john Squire, in the DAILY 
TELEGRAPH, praises the “ ardent pages ” of 


RALPH FOX: 
A WRITER IN ARMS 


3/6 net 
Willingly or unwillingly, the strength of this 
new movement cannot but be recognised. 
When we published 


DICKENS: THE PROGRESS 
OF A RADICAL 6/- net 


by T. A. Jackson, JOHN O’ LONDON’S 
said, “It was bound to happen! Dickens 
has now been claimed by the political Left 
Wing.” Yes: it was bound to happen that 
this new movement should find again for- 
gotten courage and conviction, and bring 
the past to life. And as Desmond Hawkins 
said, reviewing the book in the SPECTATOR, 
“* Mr. Jackson makes a strong case in support 
of his sub-title.” Moreover, this new move- 
ment makes the present clear. 


Of Alick West’s 


CRISIS & CRITICISM 


6/- net 
Geoffrey West says: “It is the best book of 
Marxist literary criticism I know of.” 


These books matter 
Last and first their foundation: the works of 


MARX, ENGELS, 
LENIN, STALIN, 


all of which we publish in the authorised 
translations. Write for our full list of these 
important works. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART LTD. 
2 PARTON STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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the background against which they lived. They are well 
and competently done. The more difficult task begins with 
the lectures which Plato is conceived to be addressing to the 
modern world, and here I cannot more appropriately praise 
Mr. Crossman—it is, indeed,.the highest praise I can give 
—than to say that in wisdom, in creativeness, in irony and in 
truthfulness to the original, his Plato is scarcely, if at all, 
inferior -to Lowes Dickinson’s. Though Mr, Crossman, 
like so many others of Plato’s readers, has fallen under his 
spell—‘ I still find the Republic the greatest book on political 
philosophy I have read ”’—yet he has not been won to Plato’s 
conclusions. On the contrary, Mr. Crossman thinks that 
Plato’s political theory was both obscurantist and reactionary ; 
though he “‘ cannot help returning to it” (the Republic) ‘‘ time 
after time. . . . The more I read it, the: more I hate it.” It 
is obscurantist because it rests upon the assumption, erroneous, 
apparently, in Mr. Crossman’s. view, that there is. such -a 
thing as absolute truth, and the assumption still more erroneous, 
that the mind.of man can know it. Mr. Crossman’s predi- 
lection is in favour of the procedure of the modern scientist 
who distrusts absolutes, who pursues tentative and piecemeal 
methods, who does not believe himself to know. more than 
a very little and is always ready to revise the little that he 
knows; for it is not, Mr. Crossman thinks, by reasoning in 
the high Platonic manner that we can discover what is true, 
right and just. The most that reason can do is to clarify 
those intuitions of right and justicé which mankind derives 
from some non-rational source. Mr. Crossman is sufficiently 
a Marxist to see even reason as a product of a natural process 
expressing itself in certain social conditions. Hence the 
so-called ‘‘ truth”? that reason discovers is always relevant 
to the conditions which gave it and them birth. 

If this view is correct, to claim, as Plato’s Guardians are sup- 
posed to have done, the possession of absolute truths is to 
supplant the place of knowledge by converting one’s conjectures 
into dogmas, and then to embody the dogmas into laws which 
are binding upon the citizens. It is from this standpoint that 
Mr. Crossman, a Socialist and a Democrat, attacks the Platonic 
State. An aristocracy such as Plato’s, which bases its claim to 
government on esoteric knowledge, is superior to all other 
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an account. To pay in one’s cheques or 
dividends, and to draw out for one’s needs, 
are right and obvious uses of a bank; these 
are first essentials. But, if a bank has kept 
step with the times and still retains its back- 
ground of a century’s tradition, it must at 
least have become many-sided. It is to 
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forms of government, if its claim to knowledge can be 
tiated, more arrogant than any, if the.claim fails, uta. 
Mr. Crossman imagines Plato to attribute the authoring 
the governments which dominate Europe today to the dissem; 
tion of “a noble lie”” among the people. The “ noble fie? 
that hoodwinks the British is that they are self-governing ; 
Germans, that the conception of race has meaning, that the 
Aryans are good and the Jews wicked; the Russians , 
the conception of class has meaning, that the proletarians : 
good and the bourgeois wicked. hi 
As a democrat, I doubt whether we should applaud “ fying» 
even if “noble.” — I think it, accordingly, is right to poi th 
that Mr. Crossman’s book is itself a witness to the “ noble je 
of the B.B.C. I said above that it was in intention 9 pens! 
of the series of broadcast talks. In fact it is the broadegst 
talks totally rewritten ; inevitably, since you have, it seq 
to be so careful when speaking on the wireless not to say any. 
thing which could conceivably offend anybody, that a mere 
reprint of the talks would have been grossly inoffensive ang 
platitudinous to. the. point of unreadability. The BBG 
apparently, encourages the dissemination of ‘‘ the noble lie” 
that men may be educated by never hearing anything with 
which they disagree, and that truth is to be found in the highest 
common factor of popular prejudices. C. E. M. Joan, 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC MARTHA 
Letters to a Friend. By Winifred Holtby. (Collins. tos, 6d.) 


WHEN she was only about twenty-four, Miss Holtby wrote jg 
one of these letters : 

“On Friday I held an open-air meeting outside Hampstead Tub: 
Station for the League of Nations. That was killing because | 
had to collect my own crowd. I stood on the pavement at the street 
corner and shouted to the empty air, two workmen, a motor-yan, 
the policeman at the cross-roads, and a dog catching fleas on the 
curb. The policeman wanted me to move on, but after the two 
ladies supporting me declared the nobility of our intentions, he 
let us stay! He said the League of Nations was ‘ interesting ’,” 

Here is genuine enthusiasm in the work of social reform, 
and Winifred Holtby, who died two years ago at the age of 
thirty-seven, was a consistent enthusiast if ever there was one, 
Novelist, short-story writer, journalist, lecturer, propagandist, 
teacher, traveller, she did whatever her busy hands found to 
do with a gusto which commands our admiration—and finally 
even our sympathy. I say “‘ finally’ because the woman 
agitator and propagandist is not to be taken to everyone's 
heart. The persistent shout often lacks discrimination; a 
clamour which champions everything from the Negro State 
to Village Institutes becomes somewhat deafening. But there 
it was: Miss Holtby found most causes worth fighting for, 
just as she found most things enchanting, from buying a new 
hat to meeting famous people. She says herself, ‘‘ My instinct 
is always to be pleased, even when pleasure is folly, even when 
the object of pleasure is unworthy.” 

But though her values were not the values of the artist, and 
though her work rarely achieved greater distinction than 
lively and often excellent descriptive journalism, yet in these 
letters written to a woman friend in Pretoria, she makes us 
understand the reason for her conspicuous success in friendship 
and as an individual. She had an appetite for life which sur- 
vived—and this is not too often the case—her concern with 
‘‘wrongs’”’ and ‘ questions.” A ribald story, a drive ina 
London omnibus—‘‘I feel sorry for the people who walk 
down Piccadilly with grey set faces”-—a surprise encounter 
or a surprise loveliness of scene move her to a joy in life for 
its own sake, which commands forgiveness for such pieces of 
cultured middle-class snobism as wishing that barmaids and 
button-hands should “paint and write and make lovely 
things.’ Inevitabic, perhaps, that she should have too little 
patience with a Somerset Maugham play, and too much witha 
John Drinkwater production; and characteristic that she 
should write, ‘‘ I always feel when I take my pleasures that ! 
have snatched them in the face of conscience.” But besides 
being earnest, she had two other important attributes, the 
gusto for life mentioned before, and a capacity for humility 
and self-criticism. Frankly she writes that the two fires of 
poverty and passion have not burned her; she also calls 
herself a Martha, adding, ‘“‘ I would sometimes like the better 
part.” At the least Winifred Holtby has in these letters left 
us the record of an exceedingly warm-hearted and lovable 
Martha. Norau HOoUvtt. 
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ie CAMBRIAN Coast 
for every hind of Holiday 


Ask half-a-dozen people to describe their ideal 
holiday place and you will receive six different 
answers. Yet it would be difficult to find a 
holiday-maker to whom some feature of that 
seventy-mile stretch of magnificent coastline 
between PWLLHELI and ABERYSTWYTH—the 
Cambrian Coast—does not make a particular 
appeal. 


Rambling amidst its exquisite scenery ; romping 
and basking on its glorious sands ; climbing its 
majestic mountains ; breathing its bracing air— 
in these and in a thousand-and-one other pursuits 
surely you will find the true meaning of holiday. 
Before you decide on your holiday resort this 
year, make up your mind first to investigate 
the claims of the Cambrian Coast ! 


BEFORE YOU GO 


Obtain this book :—* HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 
containing Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


1937, 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 
Cheap 1st and 3rd Class 
Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets will enable you to 
see the best of this lovely 
Welsh district. 


HOW YOU GET THERE 
“ Monthly Return ” Tickets 
(1d. a mile 3rd, 14d. a mile 
1st class) issued from nearly 
all stations. 








All information will gladly be supplied 
by the Supt. of the Line, Great Western 
Railway, Paddington Station, W.2, or 
can be obtained at any Railway Station, or 

the usual Tourist Agencics. 








That’s one 
Cargo I always carry! 


Skippering a liner is no sine- 
cure. It’s a full time job — 
and it calls for a full time 
tobacco. That’s why I 
changed to Four Square. Fair 
weather or foul, day in and 
day out I can smoke it — be- 
the 


purest leaf, naturally matured 


cause it’s made from 


with no artificial flavouring. 
Yes, 
afloat, Pll always find a berth 


little man, ashore or 





for Four Square! 


FOUR SQUARE 


Tobaccos and C igarettes 





Empire Mixture . Sold in the easy-io-open 1 
Green Squares) 104d, a as 1d 
Curlies (Purple Squares) 104d, a 08 +03. vaciu n ! 
Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) 11d. Blends are Medium Stren 
Ripe Brown 
re a ywn Squares) Wd. ALSO FOUR SOUARE OUTSIZE 
Original Mixture . . 
(Blue Squares) 1/24d. ea aenenhee eats ema 
Matured Vir — 10 ror7d.; 20 ror 1/2d, rLar 
(Red Squares) 1/3d. YINS: 25 ror 16d. 


¢ 1809), PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
LLL —_, 


GEORGE DOBLE & SON LTD. (Manufe of Quality Tobaccos 
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FICTION 


By E. B. CG. JONES 


The Grown-Ups. By Catherine Whitcomb. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

Brother Petroc’s Return. By S. M. C. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

Pennybridge. By Franklin Lushington. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

The Master Comes Home. By Eveline Amstutz. (Methuen. 


7s. 6d.) 
Moss is the Stuff. By Adrian Alington. (Chatto and Windus. 


7s. 6d.) 
Son of Han. By Richard La Piere. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Most introspective and reflective people, even those without 
an overdose of egotism, like to talk about their childhood, 
particularly if they belong to that psychological type whose 
sensations are highly developed. These, whom seasonal 
odours or a certain light on trees and house-fronts transport 
many years back, must sometimes envy those writers who 
choose childhood as their subject. They, too, remember with 
acute vividness an age in some respects golden, an Earlham, 
a House of Stare, or the expressions on the palings of a back 
yard in Brixton. The less reflective may underrate the talent 
or the genius for selection entailed by embarking on such re- 
miniscences ; for how to thread the maze and what to choose 
is even more a problem for the writer whose subject-matter is 
largely autobiographical than for him whose scheme and theme 
set definite limits to the wandering, past-enchanted mind. 

In thus introducing Miss Whitcomb’s second book, I am 
rot suggesting that her Camilla is to be entirely identified 
with herself ; it is a novel—and given its type, a quite shapely 
novel—that she has written in The Grown-Ups ; but obviously 
a good deal of her material must have come from her own 
experience, moulded to fit her scheme, and worked on by the 
imagination. ‘The fact that there has been such work done is 
proved by the skilful way in which she conveys both how 
the grown-ups appeared to Camilla and, at the same time, 
what they were in themselves. For this mid-Western American 
child, whom we meet when she is four and leave when she is 
seventeen, does not belong to the type whose sensations 
dominate ker nature. She is much more aware of the people 
surrounding and ruling her than she is of sensuous things. 
Her perceptions are rather vague and general: ‘‘ Summer 
wore to a breathless end and the days became chill. The 
roses were past their prime and the petals strewed the flag- 
stones. Camilla ate some—so that they wouldn’t be wasted.” 
No; it is her desire for contact with, for love from, and 
later for understanding of, her numerous relations, which 
preoccupies her. Owing to the divorce of her parents she 
is early separated from her beautiful and selfish mother (a 
too conventional portrait) and passes successively to the care 
“f a grandmother, of an idealised father with a neurotic second 
wife, of an unloved aunt, and of her father again. There is 
a quite superfluous passage concerning her paternal grand- 
mother, telling the reader nothing essential that he has not 
already gathered; and why must grandmothers in books, 
when they are charming characters, so often have French blood 
in their veins ? I suppose it is an expression of that American 
nostalgia for the grace and tradition of the Old World which 
determined the subject-matter of Henry James. 

Apart from the unnecessary passage alluded to, there is 
only one other serious flaw in The Grown-Ups. Camilla, 
settled at a summer resort with her father, her belief in his 
love for her at last destroyed, is painfuliy out of it with the 
slick damsels and lustful, condescending youths with whom 
she is thrown. She is, at sixteen, fat and devoid of sex appeal. 
This familiar situation is extremely well conveyed. Then 
we are suddenly informed that a certain youth has looked 
favourably on her, and we leave her dancing in his arms ; 
but the transition is not indicated. There should have been 
at least one scene to bridge the gap between two important 
stages. This lapse is particularly noticeable because the 
foregoing chapters, describing Camilla and her friends at a 
smart boarding-school, are so convincing. 

I do not pretend that The Grown-Ups would have received 
so much notice from me had not the Coronation momentarily 
stemmed the tide of novels; its writing is undistinguished, 
and Miss Whitcomb is not a new Virginia Woolf (incidentally 
she says that someone’s age is ‘‘ unpredictable’ when she 
means that it could not be guessed from his appearance) 
but she has produced a fresh, intelligent, readable book. 
Brother Petroc’s Return is a long short-story, the wor‘, 


so the blurb informs us, of a Dominican nun. Brother ] " 
is a young unordained member of a Cornish Benedictine }y 5 
in the reign of Henry VIII. There is fighting in the gig: 
between King’s men and Catholics, and the StOry opens yi 
Petroc ill to the death, just when the Abbot is Preparing, 
remove the monks to an island for safety. They bury a. 
hurriedly and depart. Centuries pass; it is our own 

; | ds, 
and the same order has acquired the ruined m ; 
so that when, in rebuilding, they expose Petroc’s undecaye4 
body and find him alive, he is among friends. An interes 
situation is thus created: a sensitive and cultured man (an 
unconscious mystic, in his new Abbot’s view) finds himsel; 
in a strange, .bewildering world. It is not the noise and 
scientific advances which depress him so much as the impact 
of modern psychology, and developments in the practice of 
religion which puzzle and depress him. A tactless Brother 
undermines the care and consideration with which the Abbo, 
and sub-Prior surround Petroc by taking him to visit a Domini. 
can Convent, whose Superior reels off a list of Meditations 
and spiritual exercises unheard of in his day ; and this is by 
one of a series of incidents calculated to unseat his reason, 
Actually he ages abruptly and dies. 

This hopeful subject-matter is, unfortunately, treated ip 
the flattest possible manner ; and our confidence in the writer's 
acumen is not strengthened by the inadequate exposition of 
psycho-analysis on p. 99. She has bitten off far more thay 
she can chew. The theme required subtle handling if Petroc’s 
quality was to be felt, and though flatness is better than high- 
falutin it is no substitute for subtlety. The secondary plot, 
too, is amateurish in design. An crrant Catholic girl is deeply 
influenced by Petroc, unknown to him, at a crisis of her life; 
and she, stone-deaf because the plot entails it, is not only a 
successful school-teacher but also talks to people without their 
even suspecting her defect. This improbability strains the 
reader’s credulity far more than does the initial miracle of 
Petroc’s return to life. 

Pennybridge is a slight, charming book about leisured 
people living in Kent. It is a collection of brief essays rather 
than a novel, strung on the thread of the “I” and his wife 
Fenella. Two chapters in it show that Mr. Lushington 
could be a story-teller if he wished: ‘‘ Walland Bank” 
and ‘“‘ The Bradleys.” These are beautifully done; in the 
latter particularly the tone and approach are fitted to the 
matter with the perfect apparent ease of the born writer. 

The Master Comes Home belongs to the large class of com- 
petent, low- to middle-brow novels, but its subject-matter 
is more inherently interesting than some. Anna, English 
widow of a Swiss doctor, continues to live in the Spa which 
he helped to make famous, now sunk in slump. She hdtes 
the inhabitants, and when a movement gets afoot to tura 
the place into a winter sports resort, she not only refuses to 
sell her land, which is where the funicular would have to 
run, but buys hotels in an adjacent village and starts a rival 
resort. Meanwhile, she has fallen in love with a fascinating 
Slav gigolo, who turns out to be proud, clever, brave, reliable 
and even, finally, a devoted husband. When misfortune 
overtakes her enterprise, he comes to the rescue. There is 
something intensely smug in the atmosphere of this book, 
but Anna, a hard, disagreeable, sex-obsessed woman—though 
this is not how she is meant to strike us—is at least a probable 
and lively character. 

Moss is the Stuff is a humorous picaresque novel, with 
fantastic and simplified persons. Anyone for whom satire 
means Evelyn Waugh had better avoid it, but there must 
be many who will enjoy the fat boy Godolphin, who runs 
away to London, believing it to be a gilded Babylon, and every 
pub a flaring haunt of vice. 

Son of Han is set in ancient China, date unspecified. It 
concerns the conflict between the feminine Chinese view 
that what matters most is the production of descendants— 
a view exemplified by young Han’s grandmother—and the 
masculine desire for scholarship. Han’s father and grand- 
father have attained only a lesser degree of learning, through 
becoming husbands and fathers too young, and Han in tum 
succumbs to matriarchal determination. It is a long, slow, 


quiet narrative, and the author is more a loving craftsman than 
an artist. 
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The NORTH 
of IRELAND 
—so pleasantly 
unexpected 


The exhilarating ride along the 
famous Antrim Coast Road—with its 
everchanging scenes of sea and cliff 
and mountain—is one of the most 
wonderful thrills you can experience. 


But wait! This is not the full story of 
the beauties of the North of Ireland. 
You must see the Glens of Antrim, 
the mountains of Mourne and the 
Highlands of Donegal. . . The North of 
Ireland is so varied in its scenery, so 
pleasantly unexpected, so altogether 
delightful that you'll be impatient to 
sample all the wonderful and very 
inexpensive circular tours available. 


There are plenty of go-ahead seaside 
resorts at which to stay and the Golf 
and Fishing are renowned far beyond 
the borders of Ireland. 


The North of Ireland is easily and 
comfortably reached. There are five 
fast sea routes by LMS: Heysham- 
Belfast, Stranraer-Larne, Liverpool- 
Belfast, (B.S.S), Holyhead-Kingstown, 
Liverpool-Dublin (B &I.), and then 
you have a comfortable and efficient 
service of trains on the LMS (N.C.C.), 
G.N.R. (I), and County Donegal 
Railways. 
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IRELAND 
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Get a copy of the IMlus- 
trated Folder ** Ireland 
for the Holidays ”’ 
(free), and write to 
Traffic Manager, 
G.N. R. (Ireland), 
Belfast, or Manager, 
LMS-NCC Railway, 
York Road, Belfast, far 
comprehensive guide to 
resorts and hotels and 
booklet of Northern 
Treland Tours. 


MONTHLY RETURN 
TICKETS AND 
HOLIDAY RETURN 
TICKETS 


TOURIST TICKETS 
available for three 
months issued May 
to October. Ask for 
full details at any 
LMS Station or En- 
quiry Office. 


Stay at Hotels of Distinction 





Port Northe Countics 
Bellet Midland | NRA) 
HOTELS HOTELS 
Larne = Iaharna (Tourist) 


Now OF IRELAND 
aba 


Bundoran Great Northern 
Rostrevor Great Northern 
Greenore. North Wesrera 











LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
& GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND) 



















© You certainly know how to pack 
your Tobacco for the tropics! Calcutta 
ts generally believed to be a warm spot, 
but it isn’t the heat but the high 
humidity which is the worst feature, 
and I had to give up my former 
Tobacco as tin after tin proved to be 
out of coidition in this country. yr EROM 
On the other hand, since turning to A CALCUTTA 
Barneys * Punchbowle, I have never a 2 at ~e 
had the smailest complaiut to make of SM OKER OF 
any one of the many tins I have BARNEYS 


opened. Carry on with the good work.” PUNCHBOWLE 










... And not on/y for the Tropics! Barneys reaches a// 
the World Factory-Fresh. In its“ EVERFResH” Container 
Barneys is unaffected by heat or cold, humidity or 
dryness. No other method of packing can ensure such 
universal freshness. 


If you are seeking a Tobacco of outstanding goodness, 2 
Tobacco that will not vary in its friendly charm wherever 
you buy it, in Carlisle or Calcutta, whether the therm- 
ometer registers a genial 70° or a blistering 110° in the 
shade —give “EVERFRESH” BARNEYS a trial . . . 


... Cool, fragrant, sweet-smoking, long-lasting, Barneys 
will probably bring you that deep abiding joy of the 
pipe that men dream of and which so many smokers /e/f 
usthey had never realised until they enco untered Barneys. 


% 3 Strengths :—Barneys (medium), Punchbowle | full), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). In“EVERFRESH” Tins : 1 2d. oz. 


Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “READY-FILLS”—(n handy Cases of 12) 
BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1/- 
(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire - - 10}. 
CUT GOLDEN BAR = a also RUBICON MIXTURE 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1/- in cuses of 8 for Gd. 








(231) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastie-on-Tyne. @ 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ANGRY DUST 
By Nikolai Gubsky 


Mr. Gubsky’s career began in an 
aristocratic Lytzey where the cadets were 
allowed a moral freedom to be envied 
even by their elders elsewhere; thence 
to the Navy, and a curious Ministry 
connected with agrarian development, 
the work of which might have retarded 
the Revolution but for the outbreak of 
war. Then, having been refused for 
active service, Mr. Gubsky served in an 
ambulance unit in Galicia. This came 
to an end with an internal struggle cul- 
minating in Mr. Gubsky’s elopement to 


England, where he became a member of ' 


the Russian War Committee in October, 
1916. Within the year his duties were 
ended by the Revolution, and for the 
next six years Mr. Gubsky found pre- 
carious employment in England until he 
decided to live by his pen. Such is the 
bare outline of a career, exciting in itself 
and described in this book (Heinemann, 
ros. 6d.) vividly and with feeling. Mr. 
Gubsky’s only mistake is his pre-occupa- 
tion with his women, though it must be 
said that this is a failing common also to 
books by English and American authors 
dealing with Russia immediately preced- 
ing and during the War. On the whole 
it is as well written and entertaining a 
biography as is likely to be found during 
a six months’ reading. 


LEGENDARY LONDON 
By Lewis Spence 


Serious students of Roman Britain 
will be interested in this book (Robert 
Hale, 12s. 6d.) as a modern example 
of the antiquarian guesswork which 
Haverfield and his disciples have for 
half a century been trying to replace by 
facts. ‘The author gives half his space 
to a diffuse history of early London, but 
is obviously happier when he begins to 
speculate on the legends preserved by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Welsh 
bards, Layamon and other mediaeval 
writers. He would like to believe that 
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Mr. Baldwin's smoke 


* 
“My thoughts grow 
in the aroma of 
that particular 
tobacco.” 

—Mr. BALDWIN. 





Its slow burning coolness and pleas- 
ant aroma are very remarkable. 
In 1 oz., 3 Ib. and larger tins. 


Ora cegbprertant 
Giosqous Bresve 
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Trojan exiles led by Brute founded 
London, that ‘‘ London Stone ”’ recalls 
“the high place of the proto-Druidic 
religion of the Bronze Age river-side 
settlement of London,” that King Arthur 
ruled in the City,and so on. It may be 
possible to distil a little truth from a mass 
of legend, but Mr. Spence has not the 
right temperament for so delicate an 
operation. 


SUNFINDERS 


By W. M. Jameson 


Sunfinders (Witherby, 12s. 6d.) will 
be of especial interest and value to those 
who have the liberty, means and enter- 
prise to spend most of their time sailing. 
Mrs. Jameson, the author, and her 
husband lived in their boat for seven 
years and an enviable life it seems to 
have been. The information they give 
should enable anybody so inclined to do 
thesame. Mr. Jameson, retired manager 
of an Indian tea estate, wisely took a 
course in navigation before setting up 
house in a 36 ft. motor cruiser, and later 
in a 42ft. converted naval pinnace. 
Mrs. Jameson carefully and in complete 
detail traces the course of their yearly 
trips through the canals and rivers of 
France, to the Mediterranean and back. 
Three routes through France are de- 
scribed as well as the best cruising 
waters of the south and west coasts of 
France, the Belgian coast and water- 
ways, the English coast between Exeter 
and Yarmouth, the Broads, the Grand 
Union Canal and the Thames. The 
usefulness of this book is greatly en- 
hanced by the maps, diagrams, official 
foreign travel information and lists and 
prices of equipment, all checked and 
brought up to date. 


THE BALKANS BY BICYCLE 
By W. Papel Hamsher 


Mr. Hamsher is one of those facetious 
fellows who give their bicycles _pet 
names. The experienced travel-book 
reader will therefore expect to be 
frequently bored by the cycle’s human 
reactions to bad roads, steep hills and 
punctures. He will be, unless he skips 
the offending passages. He will then 
be left with a fairly interesting series of 
glimpses of the countries between 
Leipzig and Istanbul. The author was 
a stranger to the Balkans, but his know- 
ledge of languages enabled him to get 
along. without much difficulty. The 
Balkans By Bicycle (Witherby, 8s. 6d.) 
is superficial and adds little to our know- 
ledge of the people or politics of the 
Balkan countries. As Mr. Hamsher 
is a student of politics and foreign 
affairs he might have dived a little 
deeper. But no one begins to under- 
stand a strange country until it ceases 
to appear strange. Unfortunately Mr. 
Hamsher never stayed long enouzh in 
one place for this to happen. 


INCiAN PEEPSHOW 


By Henry Newman 


Mr. Newman’s Indian Peepshow (Bell, 
7s. 6d.) lives up to its title. He gives 
us vivid and exciting glimpses of the 
most unusual aspects of Indian life. 
Or, when his material is not new, he 
presents it from a new angle, which one 
would expect from a good journalist. 
Mr. Newman has spent most of his 
life as a journalist in India, and he 
therefore knows what is news. So he 


ae 


has written a book that should ; 
everybody, whether they kone 
or not. Though not what is fh 
as an important . book, it does wae 
India live in a way that Most of th 
earnest reminiscences of Anglo-Indian, 
fail to do. Mr. Newman sees Indiz 
not as a sort of extension of England 
(as so many do) but as an utterly strap, 
country whose essential life contin, 
undisturbed by outward events. His 
book should be appreciated now tha 
we are beginning to realise that western. 
ising is less important than indianising, 


A COLONIAL 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S 
REMINISCENCES 


By Alan Workman 


This book (Grayson and Grayson 
8s. 6d.), like its title, is more informative 
than attractive. Both, however, ar 
honest and nobody in search of thrills 
can blame Mr. Workman if he is dis. 
appointed. But there should be many 
readers at this time of special interes 
in the Empire who will greatly enjoy 
this description of the postal systems 
of Nigeria, Kenya, Uganda and Trinidad 
from the pen of one who has worked 
his way up from a minor post to that 
of a postmaster-general. The author 
first joined the service in Mombasa in 
1905—pioneer days so far as a postal 
system on European lines was concerned, 
as well as in many other respects. We 
watch each step of its development into 
the modern service, surmounting what 
seemed like insuperable obstacles, till 
wireless telegraphy came on the scene, 
One often wonders what Empire com- 
munications would be like without 
wireless. This book tells you. It is 
often incredibly dull and the humour is 
generally of the official variety, but those 
who fancy the title will enjoy the book. 


THAMES PORTRAIT 
By E. Arnot Robertson and 
H. E. Turner 


Books describing and illustrating the 
Thames are innumerable, and a new- 
comer has to have first-class quali- 
fications if it is to find room on an 
already overcrowded shelf. Thames Por- 
trait (Nicholson and Watson, 15s.) 
deserves a place, although it will have 
a hard struggle in the Richmond (“ with 
its overrated view”), Strand-on-the- 
Green and Hammersmith areas, to 
whose beauties the author is blinded by 
her scorn for their ‘‘ wealthier intelli- 
gentsia’’ inhabitants. After visiting the 
rival sources (they voted for Tewkesbury 
Mead) the author and Mr. Turner 
(with camera) sailed down the river 
in a motor-boat from Lechlade to 
Southend. We expect Miss Arnot 
Robertson to describe the trip with 
charm and wit, and we are not dis- 
appointed. The story of the moorhen’s 
eggs is one of the most amusing anec- 
dotes in Thames literature. But her 
attitude to those who live on the banks 
of or spend their Saturday afternoons 
bathing in the river is sadly prejudiced, 
and it reveals that silly snobbery which 
only allows “natives ”’ the right to a 
beauty spot. Of Mr. Turner’s fifty-one 
photographs most are excellent, if 
rather posy, but some of the London 
ones are spoilt by their filter-contrived 
cloud-effects which are much more 
elaborate than anything usually seen 
through the ‘haze of that city. 
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Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shies «ill give Y OU 


PERMANENT FREEDOM 
from FOOT-TROUBLE 


T is a bold claim, but a true one, that sufferers from foot-trouble, 
his matter how long-standing their compiaint, can now have instant 
vaief, and finally permanent freedom, simply by_ wearing the shoes 
designed by Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B.( Aberdeen). 


Xo other treatment, no operations, no conscious exercises are necessary 
“wach is the design of Dr, Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes that you 
regain complete foot-health as you walk! You wear the shoes—your 
jeet do the rest. 

Dr, Fairweather recently requested the removal of his name from the 
Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order to devote himself to the 
etvice of foot sufferers. He or one of his specially trained assistants 
is daily at your service to advise you personally on the best shoe for 
your particular complaint. Call and consult him, without cost or 
obligation, at 





LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W. 1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W. I, 
and at Messrs. Finley and Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester. 


Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of the Feet 


HAMMER 
TOES 


, 


@ INGROWING fea _/ 
H TOE NAILS fee 


EXPENSIVE TREATMENT 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


Are you suffering from one of the common foot 
ailments shown in the above diagram? Then 
here is your opportunity to rid yourself of it. 
No matter what treatment may have failed in 
the past you cannot regard your case as hope- 
less till you have worn Dr, Fairweather Shoes, 
Prices range from 30/- to 49/6 and the range 
of sizes and fittings is so extensive that there 
is no foot we cannot fit. 


Come and Consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


or write to him personally at Charles H. Baber’s 

















about your particular complaint. 











Charles H. Baber Ltd. 











HOLIDAYS! 


REDUCED RETURN SUMMER FARES to 
*& MADEIRA £20 or £17 1st Class 
(according to vessel) 
£15 2nd Class £13 Cabin Class 


£10 Tourist Class 


* To CANARY ISLANDS. 


£15 1st Class £10 Tourist Class 





* BELGIUM, HOLLAND & GERMANY 
Cruises from London. Sailing every four weeks. 
II-I2 days 12 Gns. Ist Class 











% Regular Sailings to Mediterranean Ports and to 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 





* Write for illustrated folders to the 
Head Office : 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
West End Agency : 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or Agents. 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


WHEN will somebody put the market out of its misery by ending 
once and for all the Great Gold Scare ? Uncertainty about the 
future price of gold has now supplanted the N.D.C. as an 
investment factor, and it will continue to dominate both invest- 
ment and speculation until it is removed. The holder of gold 
shares is scared for obvious reasons, since the whole structure 
of share values has been built up in recent years on an expecta- 
tion of the metal fetching something like 140s. an ounce, or 
the equivalent in dollars or francs. Investors and speculators 
in other markets are disturbed because they feel, quite justi- 
fiably, that if, by chance, the sterling price of gold falls sub- 
stantially, it will only happen as part of a definitely deflationary 
chain of events which could not do other than involve the 
whole structure of commodity and share values. 

I will venture my purely personal view that neither President 
Roosevelt nor the authorities here, as holders of the bulk of 
the world’s gold, are anxious to write down its value in term; 
of their paper currencies, and for this business reason, as well 
as for other policy reasons, I cannot think that the gold price 
scaremongers are right. But I wish something authoritative 
could be said to clear the matter up and put an end to crystal- 
gazing in Throgmorton Street.~ ‘ 

; * * * * i 

A CANADIAN INCOME BOND 


Investors who are seeking a stake in Canadian recovery 
without wishing to shoulder any substantial risk might consider 
the. position of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. 
This company is an amalgamation of several big concerns 
and owns a well-integrated organisation. It has coal and iron 
mines, shipbuilding and ship repair yards, steel .mills and 
plants manufacturing a wide range of steel products. Apart 
from its domestic trade it has a large export section. Last 
year the plant was operating virtually at capacity and net 
available earnings were equivalent to just under 6 per cent. 
on the 6} per cent. Income bonds. Only 34 per cent. was paid 
on these bonds in 1936, but a further 4} per cent. has been paid 
in March, 1937. Interest is dependent on earnings, but is 
cumulative, with the result that arrears now outstanding 
amount to 4 dollars per 100 dollar bond. Allowing for the 
arrears included in the price, the bonds, obtainable at 110 dollars, 
offer a yield of just under 6 per cent. 

In my view this is an attractive return in relation to the 
earnings prospects. With its integrated organisation, the 
company is partially safeguarded from rising costs of materials 
and should benefit this year from the installation of an electric 
furnace which makes possible the production of special steels, 
one of the most profitable branches of steel manufacture. 
The range of selling prices in the Canadian steel and shipbuilding 
industries is also considerably higher this year than last. I 
anticipate, therefore, that the 1937 earnings will cover the 
full 6} per cent. rate and that some progress will be made 
towards clearing off the arrears. An additional attraction, 
from the speculative standpoint, is that the bonds are con- 
vertible into the company’s ‘“‘B” common shares on the 
basis of 25 dollars per share at any time: For the moment this 
option is only of academic interest, the “‘B” shares being 
quoted at 18 dollars, but it could conceivably become valuable 
at a later stage of the company’s recovery. 

* * * * 
A TRUST DEBENTURE 

Since I outlined the possibilities of the Armstrong Whitworth 
position in March further progress has been made towards 
the goal of liquidation which the board has in view. Arrange- 
ments have now been completed for the sale of the company’s 
ironfounding business and of the pneumatic tool and air- 
compressor business of the engineering company, which means 
that Armstrong Whitworth Securities is now left with virtually 
the whole of its assets consisting of cash. When the trading 
commitments of the locomotive business have been met, 
the board should be well on the way towards proceeding toa 
formal liquidation. The terms of the recent sales of assets 
have not yet been disclosed, but it may safely be assumed that 
there is enough in hand to cover the repayment at par of 
the £2,100,000 of preference capital. 

The really interesting stock in relation to this position is the 
5 per cent. Income Deventure of the A.W. Second Stock Trust, © 
now quoted around 112. The capital of this debenture is 


covered almost pound for pound by the Trust’s holdings of 

edged securities, apart from which there are 1,000,009 {1 fi" 
Preferences and 350,000 £1 Second Preferences in Arms a 
Whitworth Securities which, when repaid at Par, would je, 
the debentures over 2} times. As soon as either of these ter 
ences is repaid, the Trust will have enough in hand and to 7 
to repay the debentures, the redemption price being, ion 
but par plus all arrears of interest which, at the end of June Wil 
amount to £22 Ios. net per £100 of stock. How long the 
Armstrong Whitworth liquidation will taxe I cannot Predicr 
with certainty, but it should be completed within g year 
allowing for all likely delays. A buyer of A.W. Second Stoct 
Trust debentures at 112 should therefore reap a Capital Profit of 


roughly 9 per cent. on his outlay in twelve months’ time 
° x * x * 


RUBBER MARKET POSITION 

The rubber market is getting more than its share of hard 
knocks. First President Roosevelt, and now Herr Hitler, with ’ 
100 per cent. import duty. In an atmosphere which js far 
from favourable to Mincing Lane speculators, it js scarcely 
surprising that rubber should have slithered down to little 
more than 1od. per lb., and rubber shares have also failed tp 
hold their ground. Recovery will probably be slow, but | 
cannot help thinking that it will come. Even if Germany dig 
succeed in making herself completely independent of th 
rubber-producing industry, the loss to world CCNsumption 
would be no more than 7 per cent. Meantime, demand from 
other quarters is growing, and the statistical position is healthier 
than for many years. Rubber shareholders should refuse t 
be intimidated and decide to hold on. Speculative iryestors 
who have not yet taken a hand may now find plenty of good 
shares at reasonable prices. 

One of them is Kepong (Malay) Rubber Estates 2. 
Ordinaries, quoted at 4s. 6d. The 1936 accounts have just 
been issued ; they show that net profits rose from £25,481 to 
£81,012, and the dividend, payable on a larger capital, has 
been raised from 4 to 114 per cent. The company has therefore 
fully justified the ambitious policy of expansion carried through 
in recent years, as a result of which its planted area has been 
quadrupled and the par capitalisation per cultivated area brought 
down to the low figure of £28. For 1937 the company’s export- 
able crop should amount to roughly 8,735,000 Ibs., against 
6,397,500 Ibs. last year. About 2,346,400 Ibs. have been sold 
forward at 8.35d. per Ib., and if,'as a conservative guess, the 
‘remainder realises 1od. per Ib., and costs are unchanged, profits 
should reach £170,000, or 25 per'cent. on the capital. In its 
original form the National Defence Contribution would bear 


hardly on this company, but it is safe to budget on some revision. 
* * * x 


0, 


Venturers’ Corner 

The reaction in tanker freight rates, understandable as it 
is, has brought a sharp fall in the shares of the tanker companies. 
British Oil Shipping £1 shares, quoted around IIs. 9d. a 
fortnight ago, can now be bought for ros. 3d. They should be 
a good speculation at this price. Under a capital reconstruction 
scheme now submitted, these £1 shares are to be written down to 
12s. 6d. each, in consequence of which the debit on profit and 
loss account will be wiped oui and the way cleared for resump- 
tion of dividends. Last year, with freight rates averaging less 
than one-half of even the reduced level now in force, the 
company made a net profit, after depreciation, of £16,058, 
equivalent to just over Io per cent. on the figure of £156,250 
to which the capital is being written down. . 

There is one more hurdle to be jumped, the mortgages, 
amounting to £112,485, still outstanding on the company’s 
fleet. Last year, partly through the sale of a vessel and partly 
out of profits, these mortgages were reduced by £72,000, but it 
is apparent that unless another vessel is sold, further reduction 
must come out of revenue, thereby limiting immediate dividend 
possibilities. This factor, however, seems to be liberally allowed 
for in the current price of the shares, which, on the basis of 
earnings alone; would be worth something more than theit 
new par value of 12s. 6d. a Custos. 

[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corre- 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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pLAN FOR CAPITAL APPRECIATION 





“7,000 miles front 
the Stock Exchange 


_hbut his capital’s improved 
neatly 50% since May *36” 


Major B. is on overseas service. Anxious to 
increase the precious capital he has saved from 
alife in the four corners of the earth; yet “ too 
far away from things ” to supervise it properly 
—or so he thinks. But a brother officer advises 
him to buy Capital Securities—‘ if it’s capital 
increase rather than income increase you're 
after.” That was in May, 1936, when Capital 
Securities were 8/6. This year they rose to 
12/3, Major B.’s capital being worth 44% 
more. And it is safe... spread over a carefully- 
chosen list of progressive companies. Would 
you like to learn more about Capital Securities ? 
A booklet is ready for your request. 


CAPITAL SECURITIES TRUST 


Managers: IsprovinG Securities Trust Lrp., King’s 
House, 36-37 King Street, London, E.C.2. 
Tel.: Metropolitan 6531. 
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HOLIDAY TOURS 
“WITHIN THE EMPIRE ”’ 


BERMUDA OR BAHAMAS 





REINA del PACIFICO 
ORBITA t JULY 
ORDUNA 22 JULY 
REINA del PACIFICO 26 AUG. 
POPULAR FARES including 
Hotel. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
LIVERPOOL, 3. London Agents: Royal 
Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, S.W.1, 
and Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, or Iccal agents, 


17 JUNE 























Come to 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


for a 


GOLFING HOLIDAY 


Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well as Scenery. 


The leading Hotels are:— 
MIDLAND STATION NORTHERN COUNTIES 


HOTEL, BELFAST HOTEL, PORTRUSH 

Belfast's foremost Hotel. Close to Royal Portrush Golf 

Ideal centre for Northern Club. Indoor Sea-water Swim- 
Ireland. ming Pool. 


Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to:—The Manager, 
LM S--NCC. Railway, Dept. Y , York Rd., Belfast. 


TWO ROUTES BY LMS via HEYSHAM or STRANRAER 
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New ways for 
new holidays! 


If you have never met the Dutch in their own land, followed the 
mighty Rhine until you reach the Black Forest, or gazed upon the 
tremendous snow-clad peaks of the mountains of Austria, or Switzer- 
fand, you have yet to learn how fair and how friendly the world can be. 


Nor can anything equal the flashing beauty of the Italian lakes or 
the flowers and brilliant colours of the Dolomites. 


And if you would meet with living history, there are the ancient 
Scandinavian cities where the past still lives, and the smaller towns of 
Bavaria and Austria, where bygone days are still represented in colourful 
national costumes. 


Such a choice may be bewildering, especially when one remembers 
that France, Belgium, and the Riviera in particular, claim your attention. 


Turn your face towards the Continent and discover these treasures 
yourself this year, and don’t forget that a Continental Holiday in 1937 
costs about 25 per cent. less than last year. 


17 CONTINENTAL ROUTES 





HARWICH - - - += HOOK DOVER- *« += - - CALAIS 
HARWICH - - <« FLUSHING DOVER- - - DUNKERQUE 
HARWICH - - - ANTWERP DOVER- - - - - OSTEND 
HARWICH -. - - ZEEBRUGGE FOLKESTONE - - BOULOGNE 
HARWICH - - - ESBJERG NEWHAVEN - - - DIEPPE 
GRIMSBY /HULL - HAMBURG SOUTHAMPTON - - HAVRE 
HULL - - - -ROTTERDAM SOUTHAMPTON - ST. MALO 
NEWCASTLE - - BERGEN GRAVESEND - -ROTTERDAM 
TIBURY - - GOTHENBURG 


For all irformation epply Continental Departments, LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C.2 (for 
HARWICH Routes), or VICTORIA STATION, S.W.1 (for SOUTHERN Routes), or any Station, Office or 
Agency cf the Great Western; London Midlond & Scottish ; London & North Eastern or Southern Railways. 


Lids - LKGR-& 
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Motoring PLEASANT 


It would be interesting to discover, by secret ballot or any 
humourless and solemn method you like, exactly what 
everybody means when he says he enjoys his motoring. Is 
it the speed, the convenience, the sense of private travel 
(only to be rivalled, but never equalled, in a yacht), the know- 
ledge that, save on the very shortest of routine journeys, he 
has momentarily escaped from the life that knows him as its 
owner knows the goldfish in a bowl? Is it the escapist who 
really appreciates motoring, the time-saver, the voluptuary or 
just the man who likes to own a car because his neighbour 
has two and his own wife none ? 

One imagines that most of these go to the answer, as one 
is quite certain that the world of motorists is very clearly 
divided into those who motor for any of a dozen admirably 
practical reasons, those who drive because they like it and 
those who see in their car a means of increasing the sum of 
their knowledge of the world, which is life. As a rule the 
two last are combined or would like to be. 

The man who is a born if not a trained mechanic, who has 
an instinctive love of and sympathy for delicate machinery 
(one cannot think of any more crazily delicate than that of a 
motor-car), who drives because he is happiest when in control 
of all that complex of nervous efficiency, that man sees in a 
survey of the world the prefect opportunity of satisfying his 
most intimate ambition. He will turn from a mere motorist 
into an explorer, while remaining the captain, engineer and 
pilot of his own ship. He knows that over his own steering 
wheel he will see things he would never believe, never suspect 
from a train or the guest’s seat in another man’s car. Driving 
a car as it should be driven sharpens the faculty of observation 
as nothing else. 

About the others it is difficult to be as precise. The man who 
wants speed is easily satisfied, provided he looks for the results 
outside the British Isles. A large number of cars go very 
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&< Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye. 


‘* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 


* Three Castles.’ ”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


p 


WILLS'S 
THREE CASTLES 
CIGARETTES 
10 FOR 8? ‘Handmade 
20 FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 
50 FOR 3/3 Also obtainable 


in other packings 


S One expects to pay a little more 


\~ for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
WERE QQ PAGS [CEA AA ARIRVEEQys' 





MOTORING 


fast, and 80 miles an hour can be had for any Price from fs. 
or so upwards. He is a dull dog, though he pecbebie 375 
himself in his own limited way, even if his way ie 2 
sort of barking toy that has roused the dwellers a 
peaceful London squares to well-justified revolt, Ay 
fast will do for him, as almost anything reliable will do f 
the man whose object is convenience. There must be fy 
cars of various sizes and powers that you would unhesitar; 
put into the hands of the man who only wants to Bet to th 
station in time every time, whose wife’s motoring is restrict ed 
to shopping and dining out, who would really be just as happj 
and perhaps slightly richer with a taxi. He is no pea 
and he, too, is a dull dog. , 


Remains only the man who wants sie se‘xse of private trayg): 
and he belongs, in a sense, to the escapist class. He my 
care nothing for the character of his car, provided only that 
it takes him away in reasonable comfort, away from the tedioys 
fuss of cabs and trains and time-tables, hurry, noise, gis. 
comfort and other people in the carriage. 


That ballot might produce entertaining answers, but if th 
voters were constant dwellers in the United Kingdom | fancy 
that the enormous majority would record the fact that gy} 
enjoyment as they were able to emphasise in their Motoring 
was directly caused by liveliness. and comfort. To them jt 
would matter more than anything else that they should }: 
able to keep station and that they should ride soft. 





One agrees with them very sincerely. Those who are no 
car-lovers, who do not think of motoring in the terms of 
the Calais-Istanbul Road, those who would prefer the Bly 
Train to any Route Nationale on their way to the Prado o 
Taormina, the local Ritz to the local pub, who like to as 
conductors how long one stops at Dresden and will there te 
time, while they change at Pisa, to see the leaning tower— 
these find their wise happiness in other ways. For them; 
built the car that goes on always, that goes fast when asked 
to do so, discreetly; silently, smoothly, carrying them in 
languorous upholstery, unblown upon by draughts, unjolted, 
at reasonable speeds, by bumps in the road. 


And all these things are placed high in the needs of eve 
wise motorist, including the elemental escapist, but we shal 
never know how far his secret pleasure in the business depend 
upon them, how far or how often. All we can be fairly sur 
of is that one and ail like pleasant motoring—definitions 
be strictly individual. 


Pleasant motoring is to be had, if I understand what I have 
written, with two new cars, of good size and sensible power, 
They are the 1937 model of the 25-h.p. Studebaker and the 
entirely new 18/80 Wolseley. Both are very fast, both 
“ soft ’-riding. They do not resemble each other in th 
very least in any respect save that of maximum speed, yet 
I put them together because their two sets of qualities seemed 
to me to meet nearly every requirement of every class o 
motorist, including the train-catcher. One is very American, 
in the new and the best sense, the other very British in the 
sense we know, and each has the desirable qualities of its 
origin. 

I liked the Wolseley for its swift acceleration, its direct 
and easy steering,- its almost silent third speed, its roa¢- 
holding at 70 miles an hour and its comfortable seating. It 
climbs hills fast, it is lively and (a point for the Calais-Istanbu 
man) its steering lock is excellent. I liked the Studebaket 
for its: top-speed flexibility, its geared-up top (the overdrive, 
automatically engaged), its silence, its remarkable foot-brake, 
its springing and the exceptional comfort of its roomy body. 
The Wolseley is sold at the remarkable price of £290, th 
Studebaker for the equally remarkable price of £368. Pleasaat 
motoring. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 


must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adviti 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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THE BEST CAR 
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“Jt is difficult to find words to 
describe exactly the character of 
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the performance of this car, tor it 
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provides a standard of its own, 


which represents without doubt 


PO —< 


the most refined form of road 


travel yet achieved” Motor World 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excell 
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ROYCE 


Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14-15 CONDUIT ST LONDON W1 MAYFAIR 6201 


74404 


12 gard STLEE AEA CBE 


IN THE WORLD 


OM IIl 

“Asacatriage it sets a new standard 
in comfort and refinement; as a 
motor-car it reaches the very peak 
of safe and effortless performance. 
These are my conclusions after 
some 400 miles at the wheel of this 


remarkable car.’ — Sunday Times 
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.... these are warning 
signals that = health is 


s 
Tired?... 
tried beyond its capacity. 


* 
.... Worried? & , 
You could rest at The 


Stanboroughs with confidence of recovery—be_looked after with 
the competence.of a fully qualifiel medical staff. Resident Physicians, 
Masseurs, Masseuses, Waraes, X-Ray and Laboratory equipment 
for diagnosis. 

The Stanboroughs is beautifully situated in its own wooded park, 
and easily accessible to London (30 mins.). Treatments include the 
ktest methods in Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, etc. Surgical and 
Maternity cases, Rheumatic Afflictions, and Neurosis. 

Prospectus and information from the Manager, 


The STANBOROUGHS Hydro 


Stamborough Park (11), Watford, Herts. , Prone; Concer. 




















Superior 


CEDAR 
COTTAGES 


and HOUSES 





—— ; 
As shown with 3 bedrooms at - £265 
for complete superstructure in sections. 
Or approx. £600 on your site, ready for occupation. Smaller 
ones (2 bedrooms) from £325 ready for use. Guaranteed 
condensation-proof, dry and warm. 3/- per cent. insurance. 
Hire Purchase. Write for reprints from {‘Country Life’ and 
‘Homes & Gardens" describing some representative types. 





|... Still less should you 
trust those inferior tyres 
| whose faults are unsus- 
pected till mishap occurs. 
- Fit DUNLOP, and drive 
with confidence under 
all conditions. 





YOU 


DUNLO 


The World’s Master Tyres 


Dunlop Rubber Company Limited, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 
Branches throughout the World. 
c.F.H. 

















|W. S. COLT, petnerspen, asHForD, KENT 


7H/106 
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‘FINANCE 


B.LS. 


I wonpber if there are many readers of The Spectator who 
will know for what the letters which form the title of this 
article stand. In the City or, at all events, in banking 
circles, the letters are familiar enough, and it is well known 
that they stand for Bank for International Settlements, 
but I doubt whether even the full title will convey to the 
general public very much in the way of information about 
the character of the Institution or exactly what it stands 
for or what functions it performs. Because, however, its 
functions and its operations are of importance to the com- 
munities of all countries, and because they are likely to exercise 
an increasing influence upon world developments, I am 
venturing to devote a little space to a description of its 
general nature and scope in my article this week. 

The Bank for International Settlements, which came into 
existence some eight years ago, owes both its formation and 
its title to the circumstances which surrounded the final 
arrangements for fixing the German war indemnity payments 
to the Allies. It is not necessary now to recall the details of 
that proposed settlement beyond the fact that the countries to 
whom the payments were to be made recognised, at long last, 
that the main difficulty of effecting these huge payments was 
one of exchange and it was intended that the new Bank 
should form the means for overcoming these difficulties. 
Originally, therefore, the title “‘ for International Settlements ” 
was more particularly associated with functions concerned 
with facilitating the transfer of Germany’s indemnity pay- 
ments to the various countries entitled to receive them. 
I think there is little doubt, however, that those responsible 
for this new Bank had a wider vision and, even apart from 
the indemnity payments, believed that the disturbed financial 
conditions of Europe after the War called for the creation 
o& some central banking institution able to bring about 
something approaching international co-operation in 
financial affairs even if similar co-operation in international 
politics was lacking. 

GOLD PRODUCTION. 

Each year the B.I.S. publishes a voluminous Report 
dealing with a general survey of economic, monetary and cur- 
rency developments in the various countries. The seventh 
Annual Report is before me as I write and it is evident that the 
subject which at the moment is giving most concern to the 
B.I.S. Directorate is the great increase in gold production, its 
effect so far upon prices of commodities and the possibilities 
of inflation if no steadying and even restraining influences 
are exercised. How great has been the increase in the world 
production of gold during the post-War years may be 
gathered from the following table taken from the latest 
Report of the B.LS. 


Other World 
South U.S.A. Canada producing Production. 

Year. Africa. U.S.S.R. ** countries. 
in thousands of fine ounces. millions of 
gold Swiss 

francs. 

1915* 9,096 1,546 4,888 918 6,146 22,594 25420 
1923 9,149 438 2,503 1,233 4,463 17,786 1,905 
1924 9,575 594 2,529 1,525 4,827 19,050 2,041 
1925 9,598 693 2,412 1,736 4,592 19,031 2,039 
1926 9,955 895 2,335 1;754 4,430 19,369 2,075 
1927 10,122 810 2,197 1,853 4,464 19,446 2,083 
1928 10,354 899 2,233 1,891 4,206 19,583 2,098 
1929 10,412 1,085 2,208 1,928 4,040 19,673 2,108 
1930 10,716 1,434 2,286 2,102 4,184 20,722 2,220 
1931 10,878 1,701 2,396 2,694 4,702 22,371 25397 
1932 11,559 15990 2,449 3,044 5,264 24,306 2,604 
1933 11,014 2,667 2,537 2,949 6,336 25,503 25732 
1934 10,480 4,263 2,916 2,972 6,999 27,530 2,960 
1935 10,774 5,831 3,619 3,283 75484 30,991 3,320 
1936 11,339 75350 4,295 3,721 8,549 35,254 3,777 





*Record year before 1932. **Including the Philippines. 


Russia’s CONTRIBUTION. 


From the foregoing it will be noted that a conspicuous 
feature has been the increase in the gold production of 
Soviet Russia. Indeed, comparing the production of 1936 
with 1929, the percentage increase in the case of Russia 
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== § 
is no less than §77, Australia following with an in comPA 
of 181 and Japan with one of 102. Moreover. a. CA 
interesting as the movements in the production sf 
have been the changes in the holdings of the monetay ” 
stocks of the world as expressed in the gold n hy 
° EServes of t one 
banks of issue and Governments. These move i joni 
. also shown in the following table : * ice B 
Reported Endof Endof Loss(—)  Endof tee The C 
gold reserves 1934. 1935. or Gain(-+-) 1936. of (~} cB, D. 
of banks of issue during 1935. d Gain, Gentle 
and TINS 195 igve bee 
governments. in millions of gold Swiss | may © 
France 16,675 13,455 —3:220 9,168 me! 
Spain .. 2,268 2,255 — 13 1,600*% The 2 
Italy .. os ages 826 — 759 638 (20393 
Czechoslovakia 343 ee eee 29 «(OS fy single 
ermany fw 188 192 + 4 141 ial ) 4 fresh 
Poland oe 293 258 _ 35 228 4 Sl itself wa: 
South Africa.. 562 649 + 87 621 — oR Tred 
Greece 122 104 — 18 mR a with £20 
Uruguay 249 226 — 23 209 ae a ofthe ne’ 
Australia 13 13 ° 5 og 7 mounte 
Canada 669 578 — 91 575 fi The ¢ 
Ecuador 16 3 o— 3 II PS, : anu 
Total 22,983 18,913 —4,070 13,553 ae The a 
wn uity 
Albania sf 8 + I 8 : poy § 
Algeria 43 43 ° 43° oy per cent 
Argentina 1,235 1,235 ° 1,235 om Ther 
Austria ae 139 140 + I 140 oi in the f 
Belgian Congo 9 9 re) 9 oy declared 
Chile . 89 go + I 90 oy (225 P 
Denmark 185 1644 — 21 164 of mes, 2 
Egypt 165 165 fe) 165 0 ] 
Estonia 34 40 + 6 40 om There 
India 840 840 fe) 840 OM tention 
Latvia re 46 46 fe) 46 OM combing 
New Zealand 76 71 = 5 71 OM oreshad 
cman to 
Total 2,868 2,851 — 17 2,851 0 Pe 
—_—_—-—.., San 
Portugal 208 208 ° 209 + pais 
Bulgaria 58 60 + 2 62 + 3 simplify 
Morocco 22 22 fe) 24 + al As yc 
Danzig 2 Iza — 12 17 + sf ws {7 
Hungary 71 71 ° 76 + ST profit ( 
i 57 58. + I 64 + OM forthe 
Colombia 59 48 — I 58 + 0M p10) 
Turkey 67 72 + 5 83 + i The 
Rumania 319 336 =7ry 16 350 + 1588 1036 w 
Yugoslavia 163 13I — 32 148 + ME sear, at 
Dutch East Indies 236 1647 — 69 185 + BEE ath £ 
Lithuania .. 27 909 — 8 38 + 198 Decemt 
Norway 187 257 + 70 299 + QUE for the 
Finland 42 62 + 20 105 + 4H The 
Belgium 1837 <3;857>. 4° = 20 1,934 + OT {86,21 
Japan .. se | 13205 1,302 + 97 1,416 + 4M being 1 
Netherlands .. 1,754 1,340 — 414 1,499 + 19th After 
Sweden eta 488 566 + 78 °° 735 + 1609 Morine 
Switzerland .. 1,910 1,389 — 521 2,006 + ONE eprese 
U.S.S.R.  .. 2,277. 2,569 + 292 3,535" + SE Gen 
United Kingdom 4,850 5,046 -+ 196 7,911 + 2865 8 0 £57 
U.S.A. 25,216 30,992 + 5;776 34,439 + 341 BE year, 
The 
Total 41,077 46,583 + 5,505 55,194 + 8,608 creditis 
ws { 
Grand Total ** 67,300 69,000 + 1,700 72,300 + 3,300 
*Estimated. **Partly estimated and including other countries. uae 
The foregoing figures show very clearly the heavy losses ped 
of the metal by France, the huge gains by the United States] if the 
and the more moderate gains by this country. Thes ae 
figures go up to the end of last year, since when, however, The 
the stream of gold from Russia has been even more marked, J i..¢ 
while the receipts of gold by the United States have beet § anoun 
such as to give rise to the recent rumours of Washington § tut £ 
being about to lower its buying price for gold. And although rd 
these rumours have received frequent contradictions, UN F istaln 
certainty with regard to the future of gold continues 09 fry 
be one of the most disturbing influences not only in the § vould 
market for mining shares but in the general financidl pate 
outlook. focwa 
PuBLIC PERPLEXITY. _ px. 
And if amidst these latest developments the general public Sin 
should feel perplexed about their real significance and i 
ultimate results, I think the public may well be ex xd. 
for their perplexity. It is but a few years since they welt I year, 
told by the financial pundits that England’s prosperity § ofthe 
was linked with, if not dependent upon, the gold standard, py 
and yet in 1932, when we had left that standard, they wert § 4, 
told by many writers and economists that we had bee 9) 


(Continued on page’ 974.) 
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—— 
coMPANY MEETING 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE CO. 
RECORD NEW LIFE FIGURES 


dred and thirty-second annual general meeting of the 
Company was held within the Company’s 








hun 
Te Insurance Pare 
inburgh, on May 6th, 1937. 
office» Edin — Major-General Sir Walter Maxwell Scott, Bt., 
D.S.0., in moving the adoption of the report, said : 
CB, o en, the annual report and accounts for the year 1936 
been before you for some time. I presume, therefore, that 


pe take them as read. 
LirE DEPARTMENT. 
The net new life assurances granted during 1936 amounted to 
320, the premiums thereon being £68,300, including £19,064 
aoe payments. The new sums assured of £2,039,320 constitute 
) record and compare with £1,685,886 for 1935, which in 
isl was a record for the company. 

The death claims for the year 1936 were £236,764 as compared 
with £207,284 in the previous year, but were within the expectation 
of the new mortality table, to which I shall refer later. The surrenders 
gmounted to £65,151 as compared with £62,674 for 1935. 

ses for the year 1936, excluding those applicable to 

nauities, showed a slightly lower ratio to premium income, the 

fgure being 15.8 per cent. as compared with 15.9 per cent. for 1935. 

The average rate of interest on the combined life assurance and 

ty fund (excluding reversions purchased) was £4 os. 4d. per 

gat. after deduction of Income Tax, as compared with £3 19s. 3d. 
cent. for the previous year. 

The results of the triennial valuation of the life fund are set out 
in the report, and you will see therefrom that the rates of bonus 
declared for the three years ended December 31st, 1936, were 
(22s, per cent. per annum on the sum assured for whole life assur- 
mes, and £2 per cent. per annum for endowment assurances. 


FirE, ACCIDENT AND MARINE INSURANCE ACCOUNTS. 

There are two innovations in these accounts to which special 
qtention has been drawn in the annual report. The first is the 
«mbination of the various accident accounts into one account, as 
foreshadowed in my predecessor’s speech a year ago. The second 
innovation is the discontinuance of our former practice of allocating 
interest to the Fire, Accident and Marine Revenue Accounts—all 
qch interest having been carried direct to the Profit and Loss 
Account for 1936. These changes have been made with a view to 
simplifying our accounts. : ; 

As you will see from the report, the premium income for the year 
was £714,938 compared with £733,294 in the previous year, and the 
profit (excluding interest) was £70,289 compared with £82,499 
forthe year 1935. The Fire Fund on December 31st, 1936, amounted 
9110 per cent. of the premium income for the year. 

The combined account shows that the total premium income for 
1936 was £521,323 as compared with £483,674 for the previous 
year, and that the profit (excluding interest) was £16,415 compared 
with £17,313 for the year 1935. The total Accident Fund on 
December 31st, 1936, amounted to 78 per cent. of the premium income 
for the year. 

The premium income for 1936 was £86,208 as compared with 
{86,218 for 1935. The first year’s claims in 1936 were £16,336, 
being 19 per cent. of the premium income. 

After a transfer of £10,000 to the Profit and {Loss Account, the 
Marine Fund at December 31st last amounted to £173,728, 
iepresenting 201 per cent. of the premium income for the year. 
General Reserve Fund has been increased as at December 31st last 
to £575,000 by a transfer of £25,000 from the trading profits of the 


year. 

The balance of Staff Pension Fund as at December 31st last, after 
aediting interest received and charging pensions paid during the year, 
was £115,807. 

PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 

You will observe that on this occasion only one-third, namely 
(12,871, of the shareholders’ portion of the life profits for the 
tiennium has been transferred to Profit and Loss Account, instead 
of the whole portion of £38,614. The balance of £25,743 appears 
in the general balance-sheet, and will be transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account in 1937 and 1938 by two equal instalments. 

The balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account at December 31st, 
1936, including the sum brought forward from the previous year, 
mounted to £271,798. Out of this sum, the directors recommend 
that £15,000 be carried to the Staff Pension Fund as at January Ist, 
1937, and that a dividend be declared at the rate of 15s. per share, 
subject to deduction of Income Tax, to be paid by equal half-yearly 
istalments on May 15th and November 11th next. 

It was stated in the annual report that the dividend recommended 
would cost £88,641 (after deduction of tax at the then current 
mite of 4s. gd. per £), and, together with the allocation of £15,000, 
would absorb £103,641, leaving a balance of £168,157 to be carried 
frward, compared with £154,726 brought in from the previous 


Since the report was issued, the rate of Income Tax has been 
Mcreased to 5s. per £, but provisional relief in respect of Dominion 
e Tax has now been agreed with the Revenue Authorities at 
i. per £, so that on this basis the cost of the net dividend for the 
yar would.remain unaltered at £88,641. Before payment, however, 
ofthe instalment of dividend due in November, 1937, an adjustment 
respect of Dominion Income Tax may be found necessary. Any 
wtch adjustment would alter the cost of the net dividend paid and 
the balance on Profit and Loss Account to be carried forward to the 
1937 account. 
The reports and accounts were adopted unanimously. 


COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


THE sixty-eighth annual general meeting of the London and Man- 
chester Assurance Company, Limited, was held on May rgth, 1937, 
at the Chief Offices, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 

Mr. Walter H. Brown (the Chairman) said, Gentlemen, I presume 
that as the directors’ report and the statement of accounts have been 
in your hands for some time it is your pleasure that they be taken 
as read. (Agreed.) 

The principal features of the results for the past financial year, were: 

ORDINARY BRANCH. 

The premium income was £1,382,195, and again showed a sub- 
stantial increase, this being £72,742. Consideration money for 
annuities was lower, and single premiums a little higher. Death 
claims were more by about £10,000, and maturities by survivance 
were less by about £11,000. On the whole the progress was encourag- 
ing. The ratio of expenses to office premiums (adjusting as usual for 
single premiums) was, roughly, one-half of 1 per cent. less, compared 
with the year before. 

Having regard to the obscurity of the financial outlook, the directors 
consider it advisable as a precautionary measure that the bonus distri- 
bution in this branch be restricted to £2 per cent., although the sur- 
plus at £329,521 to be carried forward in the Life Fund is greater than 
a year ago and sufficient to provide a further bonus of £2 Is. 4d. per 
cent. 

The net yield on this fund was £4 6s. 5d. per cent. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. ; 

A substantial increase in premium income of £53,984 is also to be 
recorded in this branch, bringing up that income for the year to 
£1,803,530. The sum paid in surrenders was 25 per cent. less than 
in the previous year. As regards claims, those paid on account of 
survivance of the endowment period were less than in the year before, 
but death claims show an increase of over £30,000, this office having 
felt the full effect of the influenza epidemic. 

During the: year a commencement has been made in the direction 
of appointing agents on a salary instead of a commission basis. This 
has involved a considerable amount of redistribution of calls so that 
a salaried agent has less distance to walk each week, and can collect a 
larger amount of premiums in a day’s work without any greater degree 
of effort. The process of introducing these new terms and concen- 
trating the areas has of necessity to be somewhat slow, but it is already 
to be seen from the accounts before you that there is a reduction of 
about three-quarters of I per cent. in the expense ratio when measured 
against the premium income. We do not, however, assert that such 
a method of measuring the expense ratio is the one and only correct 
one, for this must be a matter of opinion and can be misleading in an 
office like the London and Manchester where there is no monthly 
premium business transacted in the Industrial Branch. 

The net yield on the Industrial Life Fund was £4 §s. 7d. per cent., 
which is Is. 3d. less than in the previous year, but 9d. more than two 
years ago. 

Although none of the policies issued in this Branch has any con- 
tractual right to participate in any of the profits of the company 
we have provided for the repetition of our past performance in allocat- 
ing the same rates of bonuses. The rates are described in the 
directors’ report. 

I may mention that there is now no such thing in this office as 
forfeiture of benefits paid for. If, owing to unemployment or other 
cause, an industrial policyholder discontinues payment of premiiums 
after two years he is granted, after an extended period of free and 
full insurance cover, an automatically created free paid-up policy of 
a value calculated in accordance with certain rules laid down by Act 
of Parliament. On March 24th last this company had in force no 
fewer than 217,294 of these free policies. 

It will have been observed that the premium income in the Fire 
and General Branch for the year was not far short of £80,000. 
Greater activity has been displayed in this branch during the past 
year, and from the steps that have been taken even more promising 
results should be in evidence in the present year. 


ASSETS. 

As you will have seen from the accounts, the funds on March 24th 
last reached the impressive total of £17,738,925, having been 
increased in the course of the year by the very material sum of 
£1,191,202. As I have mentioned to you before, the security for 
the assurance funds is a prime consideration, and, as usual, our 
assets have been cautiously valued. The sum of £27,500 has again 
been taken from profit and loss balance and applied to writing down 
property values. A new fund, called the ““Common Contingency 
Fund,” has been set up out of free surplus, the £125,000 appearing 
under that heading in the balance-sheet being made up as to £25,000 
from: the Industrial Branch account, and £100,000 from the profit 
and loss account. In the aggregate the balance-sheet values of the 
Stock Exchange securities considerably exceed the middle market 
prices quoted on March 24th, 1937, less accrued interest, though of 
course the appreciation is not as much as it was a year ago. 

Perhaps a few words upon the part played by the company in that 
great and important social development—National Health Insurance 
—which enters so largely into the life of the nation, may not be in- 
appropriate. In the course of the past year the company, acting in 
association with the National Amalgamated Approved Society, was 
responsible through our representatives for the payment to “ London 
and Manchester”? members of 279,981 sickness and disablement 
benefits totalling £139,892, and 9,332 maternity payments amounting 
to £20,429. And, further, £17,350 approximately was represented 











by non-cash treatment benefits. 
The reports and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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emancipated from a system which was fettering us and 
that the scarcity of gold made it impossible to be used as 
a standard and still less as a means of currency without 
bringing about monetary stringency. And now the latest 
story is of a glut of gold with an inconvenient rise in com- 
modity prices, although at the World Economic Conference 
of a few years ago the Empire nations and the United States 
were all unanimous in declaring that a rise in commodity 
prices was the prime essential for a recovery in trade. 

Of course, the plain truth is that amidst the chaos— 
political and economic—resulting from the Great War, 
the national desire to reconstruct the credit structure, so 
sorely damaged by the War, led to all kinds of experiments 
which one day will have to be regarded as experiments 
only designed to bridge over a transition period, the termina- 
tion of which must so largely depend upon the restoration 
of that measure of international co-operation without which 
there can be no system devised adequate to secure a return 
to those stable conditions which existed prior to 1914. For 
at the very moment that modern inventions, including 
the wireless and rapid means of physical communication, 
have linked together the nations of the world more closely 
than for many generations, the one thing necessary to make 
this linking a means for achieving world-wide prosperity, 
namely, international confidence and co-operation, is lacking. 
It will, we trust, come in good time, but meanwhile it might 
be a good thing that the general public should now 
understand that we seem to have come to a fresh stage in 








COMPANY MEETING 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


10ist ANNUAL REPORT 
NEW RECORDS IN 1936 





Tue one hundred -and-first annual general meeting of The Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, was held 
on Wednesday, May roth, in Liverpool. 

Mr. A. E. Pattinson, the Chairman, said that, after provision 
for taxation, total underwriting profits and investment earnings 
(including Life Interest) in 1936 had been greater than in any 
preceding year in the Company’s history. Underwriting results 
—to which every department contributed—were amongst the best 
it had experienced ; total premium income had risen; new life 
business figures constituted a record; and the total expense ratio 
had been lowered. 

WORLD-WIDE SERVICE. 

A vision of world-wide service, which the name “ The Liverpool 
and London and Globe” connotes, was given by the Chairman 
when he indicated that the Company last year transacted business 
and settled losses in 100 different countries and in 46 differing 
currencies. 

At the root of disturbed international affairs lay lack of confidence. 
It was one of the primary functions of an insurance company to 
provide security, the basis of confidence and the antidote to fear. 
For this reason insurance companies must be financially strong. 

Fire Losses AND Motor CLAIMS, 

The direct fire loss in Britain last year, amounting to nearly 
£11,000,000, would have paid for the erection of some 27,000 
dwellings at £400 each, capable of housing 80,000 to 100,000 persons. 
The same money could have paid the wages of 70,000 men for a 
year at £3 a week each. 

In the light of never-ending third-party claims, one of the greatest 
achievements of British underwriters had been to keep motor insur- 
ance premium rates in this country on an equable basis. 

In the past five years, British companies had paid practically 
£100,000,000 in motor claims alone, a figure which took no account 
of the indirect and consequential losses resulting from such accidents. 

1936 RESULTS. 

Net Premiums.—Fire, £3,909,518 (against £3,960,629 for 1935) ; 
Accident and Miscellaneous, £4,627,128 (against £4,293,399) ; 
Marine, £294,163 (against £290,393). 

Profits, exclusive of interest, were: Fire, £410,985; Accident, 
£230,177; Marine, £21,017; and Life, £26,000. Total interest to 
profit and loss account was £417,248. 

At the new record figure of £3,211,028, net new life sums assured 
were £750,427 greater than in 1935. 

Profit and loss account, after providing for dividend, income-tax, 
&c., showed a balance carried forward of £620,017. ° 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
13s. 6d. per share was declared, making 27s. per share, less tax, 
for 1936. 


—[SS 


the post-War financial and economic evolution; the 

of which may largely determine such matters as the ~ 
cost of living as measured by our currency artan bay 
and also the course of price movements of public = Se 
For at present the gold situation is, in some Tespects, a, 
impossible one. On the one hand the high price of the m - 
as measured in many of the principal countries js Stina 
production to an extent which is embarrassing §jts chief 
recipient, the United States, which is sterilising itgt 
siderable cost—so that it shall not cause an undue ena 
in credit. ™ 


FUTURE OF GOLD. 


I do not know whether the Report of the Bank for Inter. 
national Settlements is obtainable by the general public 
from the head office at Basle, but if it is, those who would 
wish to see this subject of the abnormal increase in gold 
production déalt with in exhaustive fashion, would do wel 
to obtain a copy of the Seventh (which is the latest) Anny 
Report,where the matter is ably dealt with in its relation 
to other international financial problems, and those who 
are apprehensive of an early reduction in the price of gold 
may perhaps obtain some comfort from the following cop. 
clusions which close the chapter on “ Mounting Goi 
Supplies.” The President of the B.I.S., Dr. Trip, says: 

“It has been suggested that the price paid per ounce of 
should be lowered from the high figures to which it has a 
in terms of depreciated currencies; in that way the amour 
of monetary purchasing power produced by a’ given weight 
of gold would be reduced, and a restraining influence would 
also be exerted on the output of gold, for gold mining woul 
become less profitable. It can hardly be doubted that at present 
a lowering of the price of gold would help to cope with the serioys 
problems resulting from the over-abundant production. It would, 





however, cause certain difficulties with regard to valuation of existing 
gold reserves and the relative position of currencies (the latter, in 
so far as equilibrium has already been attained, should be disturbed 
as little as possible). It would, moreover, involve the danger of 
manipulation of currencies in the future, which would add an 
element of instability and distrust to the monetary structure, 
In the discussion of a reconstruction of the world’s monetary 
system these various questions, difficult though they may be, cannot 
be avoided. Also from the point of view of the gold producers, 
it is important to establish conditions that will render gold continu. 
ously useful as a basis for currencies, instead of concentrating 
attention on immediate profits.” 7 
ARTHUR W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


OXYGEN PROFITS. 


SENSATIONAL profits such as those disclosed in the Report of 
the British Oxygen Company go far to explain the speculative 
interest which still exists in some of the Ordinary shares of 
Home Industrial companies. The net profit balance for last 
year was £600,279 compared with £449,828 for the previous 
year. It must be remembered that the final dividend last year 
was paid on an increased capital, and the rate of distribution 
has been maintained despite the further increase. The company 
has recently announced a capital bonus of one share for every 
£15 of stock held in addition to the final dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the Ordinary stock. It appears that the whole of the capital 
of the Ferro-Arc Welding Company has now been acquired, 
in addition to the capital of the Quasi-Arc Company, though 
the profits of those concerns are not brought into the past year’s 
accounts. Interests in subsidiaries have been increased to 
just over £1,000,000, and it is now proposed to increase the 
authorised capital of the company to £3,500,000, an increase 
which will provide a margin of unissued shares available for 
future disposal if required. Substantial sums are placed to the 
General Reserve and to certain additional reserves, and it is 
noteworthy that £50,000 has been placed to Special Taxation 
Reserve, possibly in view of N.D.C. payments. 


* * x x 


PRESSED STEEL. 


The first accounts of the Pressed Steel Company, which 
were made public last week, are of a most encouraging character. 
The trading profit for the year was £350,343, with a net profit 
of £245,963, this figure being reached after charging deprecia- 
tion and Debenture interest, income tax, and adding £25,00 


‘to General Reserve. The Ordinary Stock receives a final div- 


dend of 123 per cent., free of tax, coming after an interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. free of tax.. The interim dividend wa 
distributed prior to a bonus issue of one new share in five, 8 
that the final dividend is equivalent to 15 per cent. on the shares 


(Continued on page 976.) 
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May 21, 1937] 


SS 
COMPANY MEETING 


“BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 
A SATISFACTORY ACCOUNT 
STEADY PROGRESS AND INCREASING STABILITY 


inary general meeting of the British Match Corpora- 
54 om ny held on May 18th at River Plate House, Finsbury 

re lion, E.C. 

— eee E. artholomew, O.B.E. (Chairman and Managing 

Director) said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—May I presume that you 
ijl take the directors’ report and the accounts as read? (Agreed.) 
"We are pleased to be able to present a satisfactory account of our 
nth year’s work. The comparative figures on the accounts which 
c before youshow no sensational changes, but they do show steady 
rogress and increasing stability. 

P VALUE OF ASSETS. 

In the accounts for 1928, the total value of all our assets appeared 
e {6,238,136. In the following year the Brazilian business .was 
added with an addition of just over £700,000 to our capital, and the 
assets came to £7055,443. Today they are £7,809,000, although we 
have written off £360,000 from the goodwill item. It is our intention 
to write off that item altogether by allocations from profits each year. 

Thanks mainly to special bonus dividends from Bryant & May, 
Ltd—our principal operating company—we have amassed a reserve 
account of £700,000. This is all invested in fixed-dated British 
Government securities, whose cost is just below their redemption 

rice. We have, nevertheless, thought it prudent to recommend a 
reserve of £15,000 to cover any loss which we might have to make 
in the event of realising some of these securities for the purpose of 
acquiring further trade investments when opportunities arise. The 
holdings in subsidiary and associated companies have yielded a very 


satisfactory return. ait a’ 

As you will remember, the Brazilian investment has been a cause 
of some anxiety to your directors, but there has been a substantial 
improvement in the conditions of that country, and if these improved 
conditions continue, that anxiety will be removed. 

We have been glad to increase our interests in the Argentine, 
where exchange conditions have improved, for we have confidence 
not only in that wonderful country but also in the management of 
our associates there. 








HOME TRADE. 

In the home trade we have held our own, in spite of a continuance 
of the abnormal competition from Soviet Russia to which I referred 
last year. This has been carried on with no regard to profit, but 
the business has not grown in volume owing to competition from 
other imported matches. Our Dominion investments have all been 
remunerative Once more. 

The revenue account shows the second highest nett revenue 
which we have yet achieved, and there is an increase in all the items 
on the right side of that account, except in transfer and registra- 
tion fees. 

Chairman of industrial concerns are expected just now to offer 
their views on the quaintly-named National Defence Contribution. 
My considered opinion must be reserved until we can see the details 
of this new and milder form of the crude E.P.D. which did so much 
mischief in its hasty war-time guise. In principle, I consider the 
new tax quite unfair, unless it can be confined only to those who 
are making excess profits from the Government’s necessary rearma- 
ment programme. 

I doubt whether any tax on the lines indicated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can be so devised as to prevent hardship and 
inequality, and without causing very heavy expense to the Treasury 
and the taxpayers. It is, in my view, most unfortunate that such 
a disturbing factor should have been introduced at all, wien the 
relatively small amount required could have been collected at no 
expense, and much more equitably, by a temporary “‘ contribution ”— 
touse Mr. Chamberlain’s quaint word again—of a small percentage 
on the amount of everybody’s income as assessed for income tax. 
I believe 3 per cent. all round would be ample. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 





“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 


is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... a £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund on £2,475,600 
Currency Reserve oth ous se és ace £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Ist Performance, Tuesday Next at 8. 
(Subsequently 8.30); Matinées, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
A Comedy by Ivan Turgenev. 
GILLIAN SCAIFE. SCOTT SUNDERLAND. 
Seats bookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. Box Office, Victoria 0283. 














llenburys 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 
INCREASED EARNINGS 
SIR WILLIAM J. M. BURTON’S REPORT 





THE annual ordinary general meeting of the London County Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties Limited was held on May 19th at 114/116 
Park Street, London, W. 

Sir William J. M. Burton (the chairman) presided and moved the 
adoption of the directors’ report which stated that the year’s results 
were in accordance with their estimates and fulfilled their anticipations. 
The prospectus dated June, 1935, on the occasion of the last issue of 
shares, showed estimated profits of £391,829 for the year now 


' closed and the net revenue was actually £392,470. The directors 


recommended payment of a final dividend of 4 per cent. and a bonus 
of 1 per cent., which would make a total ordinary dividend and bonus 
of 11 per cent. for the year. 

The year’s work had been satisfactory in every way and showed 
continued and steady progress. It was very gratifying to be able to 
record those improved results. Their properties were in excellent 
and attractive condition; the work of internal modernisation was 
being carried out according to programme and the balance of repairs 
and maintenance reserve (£100,000) should be sufficient to complete 
that type of work throughout the whole of their properties in due 
course. 

At the moment the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s intentions 
regarding the much-debated National Defence Contribution had 
not been clarified. It would seem, however, that his primary intention 
was to obtain an additional tax from those industries benefiting directly 


| or indirectly from the huge expansion of armament expenditure and 


not unduly to tax a company of their nature. 

The chairman announced that Mr. Thomas J. Cullen (Managing 
Director) had been appointed Vice-Chairman of the company. 

The report was unanimously adopted 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 974.) 


originally offered for sale at 22s. 6d. per 5s. share, and the 
total dividend 25 per cent., free of tax. A balance of £91,837 
is carried forward. Thebalance-sheet is a strong one, with cash 
standing at £288,226. 

* * x * 


MatcuH PROFITS. 

The latest Report of the British Match Corporation, the 
concern which owns ali the Ordinary shares of Bryant and May 
Limited, together with other match interests, is an excellent 
one. The Report always comes out with commendable promp- 
titude. For the year ending April 30th last the net revenue 
amounted to £474,129, compared with £463,942 for the pre- 
vious year. The company is most prudently and conservatively 
managed and, in pursuance of the policy of greatly reducing 
the item of Goodwill, a further £60,000 has been written off, 
so that the amount of Goodwill has now been written down from 
£800,000 to £380,000. The dividend on the Ordinary shares 
of 7} per cent. is the same as for the previous year ; it is paid 
less tax, and leaves £57,109 to be carried forward as compared 
with £50,175 brought in. A special bonus of £250,000 received 
from Bryant and May Limited from that company’s General 
Reserve has been placed to the Corporation’s Reserve, which 
is increased to £700,000. ; : 

* * * *« 
ROLLS-ROYCE. 

The expansion both in business activity and in profits of 
Rolls-Royce Ltd. continues. For the past year the amount 
of profit available for distribution was £390,237 against 
£349,802 in the previous year. An interim dividend of 7} per 
cent. was paid last November and a final dividend is now 
declared of 15 per cent. on the issued capital, with large 
allocations to special funds. A year ago an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. was paid and a final dividend of 15 per cent., 
with a cash bonus of 23 per cent. In noting this comparison, 
however, it must be pointed out that last January the capital 
was increased to £1,150,000 and there were allotted by way 
of bonus to the company’s members 195,923 Ordinary shares 
and 16,343 Workers’ shares, fully paid. The present balance- 
sheet is a strong one as regards the cash holding, while 
British Government Securities amount to over £1,000,000. 

* x x * 


BuRMAH OIL RESULTS. 

The market for Oil shares, which in common with other 
speculative departments has been dull during the greater 
part of the past week, received some stimulus from the 
announcement by the Burmah Oil Company of a final dividend 
of 17} per cent. and a bonus of § per cent., making 27} 
per cent. for the year against 20 per cent. for the pre- 
vious year. The shares rose on the announcement, which 
was accompanied by a profit statement showing profits . of 
just under £3,000,000 as compared with £2,276,000 in the 
previous year. In addition to the dividend distribution, 
the Directors are placing £500,000 to the General Reserve, 
an allocation which follows one of £200,000 a year ago. 

*« * * * 


THE SUN INSURANCE. 

The Sun Insurance Company, which carries on various 
classes of Indemnity business as distinct from its sister com- 
pany, the Sun Life, has had a good year, for although the 
Fire profit was less, the Accident profit increased from £24,784 
to £114,190 and consequently the total profits were up about 
£10,000. The General Reserve of the company now stands 
at £1,000,000 and the “additional” Reserves in Fire and 
Accident Departments at £1,600,000 and £600,000 respectively. 

* x * * 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE. 

In the insurance world the past year has been notable for 
increased business achieved by most of the companies, and 
at the recent Annual Meeting of the Caledonian Insurance 
Company the Chairman, Major-General Sir Walter Maxwell 
Scott, was able to tell the shareholders that the net sums 
assured during the past year amounted to £2,039,320, thus 
surpassing the previous year’s record total of £1,685,886. The 
net rate of interest earned on the fund increased from £3 19s. 3d. 
per cent. to £4 os. 4d. per cent. The Chairman stated that 
the same rates of bonus as for the past triennium would be 
paid as interim bonus on policies becoming claims in 1937, 
and the rates on policies becoming claims in 1938 and 1939 
would be determined at the beginning of those years, accord- 
ing to the conditions prevailing at the time. The Chairman 


was also able to report good results for the Fire, Accident and 
Marine departments. 


Pi Ws Bes 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD 


By ZENO 


{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sen4> 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be eaend. Pa ao of the first COrrecy 
“ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Ti be mar 
envelopes will be openzd before noon ox Tuzsday. Solutions should be wesday, Ny 
appearing below. Thz name of the winnzr will be published in our next desis the form 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise thzy are si Envelope 
delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) f urcharged o 
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ACROSS 6. “ Adieu, adieu! my native 
1. Is a shaven man _ hypo- shore 

critically friendly ? ++. 8 Oer the water 

11. This kind of Council always % blue. ; 
gets mad. 7. “And... to these retired 

14. See 31. Leisure, _ 

15. “ I was ever a fighter, so—— That in trim gardens 
... fight -more, ___ takes his pleasure.” 
The best and the last ! ” 8. This eastern term of office 
16. Plaster with rouge, but not on ends in enmity. 
the face ! 9. When from top to bottom is 
17. This angler comes from above what is left is right. 
Cambridge. 1o. When temporary in the 


young, this changes later to 


18. Didn’t I sob with ease—from 
bone. 


- being stubborn ? d 
20. The Press might use this to 12+ Shelley wrote of this queen 
convey delicate news ! 13. It’s less windy here. 
An elf&oli-comal. 19. Can be obtained from poetic 

meadows. 
21. My first is unchecked in 
across, my second in 33. 
22. rev. A dilatory fruit. 
Freehold right prevailing ia 


23. 

25. 29 do this to their tongues. 

26. The most exacting would 
find this waiter heavenly. 

28. Sea-weed. 

29. They compose high-flown 24 


praise. Shetland. 
32. Squceze you in it. 27. Vong. 
33. This artist becomes more 30. rev, See 34. 


than sick as he goes on. 31. rev. I4 causes stupor. 


34. Sound with 30. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 242 


DOWN 
1. The deficiency the good 
have when they die young ? 
. This beggar affirms that he is 
incorrigible. 
. Niece’s boa (anag.). 
. Long adventurous journey. 
. Cylindrical with bulges at 
intervals. 


S) 


ak w 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 242 is the Rev. A. C. Rees, 
Mytholmroyd Vicarage, Yorkshire. 
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HOW BIG IS THE EMPIRE? WHAT IS THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM ? IS REAL EMPIRE 
UNITY A DREAM OR A POSSIBILITY ? 

The New University Society brings you the answering of these ques- 
tions with two magnificent volumes of Fairgrieve & Young's Imperial 
Commonwealth, supplemented by specially prepared Study Papers. 
Seize this opportunity and gains a thorough understanding of 
masere Empire Citizenship. Full particulars from the address 
elow. 
UNIVERSITY COURSE AT HOME 


The Society's full service brings you a University training in your home through 


tive Lecture Manuals prepared by experts; the monthly “Torch of Truth, 
an unbiased analysis of current world affairs; planned reading in literature, 
and an unlimited Personal and Advisory Research Service. Write for further 


particulars to the 


NEW UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


43 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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Prepaid Ceniied Advertisements 


RATES 

r line (a line averages 36 ‘etters). a] 
Fe ea ie C2 4PITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
fine charged as a /ine. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
ee announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5 5% for 135 73% for 26, and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street. London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL 


————__—_——— 
{EASIDE HOLIDAYS — 2d. AN HOUR FOR 
S EVERY 2s. we receive, we can give a very poor 
Fast End boy or girl 12 hours by the sea. How many 
may we have the joy of sending on your behalf ? Please 
~ with remittance, to The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
intendent, EAST END MISSION, Central 

, 3 Bromley St., Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 











URING Coronation Season Lunch and Dine at 
the Rendezvous Restaurant, Dean Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. Gerrard 3464. Free Garage. 


NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
I can... and I will.”—BRiITISH INSTITUTE _OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 








N joys that make one’s soul expand 
I TOM LONG Tobacco takes a hand. 





AFFA ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 15s. 6d. ; 
eJ 150 large, 20s. ; Carriage Paid.—P. B. Gneenway 
& Co., Ltp., Imperial House, South Street, E.C. 2. 


EARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
IN to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints, with SAMPLE LESSON, Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF a Mg Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C 








‘END Post Card for free sample of Lingford’s Iodized 
Liver Salts.—LINnGrorDs LTD., Dept. S., Bishop 
Auckland, Co. Durham. 





(0 RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
T requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 











INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


PPLICATIONS are invited by the MorTGAGE (LOAN 

AND SECURITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 

arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


YAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 





WOMEN’S 


A small number of students are available as holiday 
mr and children’s companions in the Summer 
vacation. Application should be made to: 

Tue Mistress, Girton College, Cambridge. 
. THE PRINCIPAL, Newnham College, Cambridge. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


COLLEGE. 





— SECRETARIAL 


Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Pusiness Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
course £55. Prospectus from 


Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





Lo COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

a and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





S S IR’S 

M®* “SE & RE TARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLAcE, S.W. 1. 

Pupils can start at any time provided there is a 

vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. HOosTEr, 

an S., St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 


HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 











Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. (’Pbone: Hol. 2208.) 





Cringe to 






and the Norwegian 
Fjords this Summer. 


Itinerary :— 
Bergen, Ulvik, Eidfjord, Stockholm, 
Leningrad (for Moscow), Helsingfors, 
Travemunde and Copenhagen. 
20 days. Min. Rate: 36 Gns. 
From Southampton. 

Also: July 31—Turkey and Dalmatia, 
21 days from 36 Gns. Sept. 25— 
Greece, Holy Land, Egypt, 25 days 
from 43 Gns. 


Limited Membership—Ist class only. 


For Further Particulars-Y our Local Agent, or 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYS 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
(WHitehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

Examination June 22nd, 23rd and 24th for two 

Entrance Scholarships and four Exhibitions.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MaASTER. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


EDUCATIONAL 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 

M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and list 
of ae successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W. 1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by oun only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 








LECTURES 





NONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE.—Dr. Stanton 
J Coit will deliver the Twenty-eighth Lecture, 
entitled ““ The One Sure Foundation for Democracy,” 
at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Wed- 
nesday, hey 26th. Chair to be taken by Dr. G. P. 
Gooch at -m. Admission free. Reserved seats, Is. 
Tickets to a. obtained from Conway Hall. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on “‘ DURA-EUROPOS 
ON THE EUPHRATES: ITS CIVILISATION 
AND ART ” will be given by PROF. M. eagle 
ZEFF (Sterling Professor of Ancient History 

Archaeology in Yale University) at UNIVERSLEY 

COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on 
MAY 24th, 25th and 27th at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. Ellis H. Minns, 
Litt.D., F.S.A., F.B.A. (President of Pembroke College 
and Disney Professor of Archaeology in the University 
of Cambridge). Lantern illustrations. 

A Course of three Lectures on “‘ LES ASPECTS 
MODERNES DE_ L’ANTIQUITE ROMAINE 
(POPULATION, URBANISME, RAVITAILLE- 
MENT)” will be iven (in French) by PROF. J. 
CARCOPINO (Professor of Roman History in the 
University of Paris) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Strand, W.C. 2) on MAY 28th and 3rst and JUNE 2nd 
at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Dr. W. R. Halliday, M.A., LL.D., B.Litt. 
(Principal of King’s College). Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, &c.— 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 

All work guaranteed proof read and checked. Secre- 
taries and all Office Staff. Temporary or Permanent.— 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 
7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 3163/4. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., a 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N a 
McFar.anE(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 





\ AKE MONEY vyriting tiny sentiments. Highest 
paid literary work. 56 English and American firms 


buying. —E. E. Service, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





~t ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
Seen Derek Ltp.,Z.B.,140A Shattesbury Av.,W-.C.2. 





\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


£50 TO £500 is paid for film stories. Those 
who possess the vision and enterprise to 
be amongst the first in a new field reap rich rewards.— 
Details of spare-time correspondence tuition and Sales 
Service from MANAGING DrtREcToR, Premier School of 
Film Writing, Ltd., 1 John Street, London, W.C. r. 














UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulers from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 





“T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Brook Green, 
h Hammersmith, W.6.—The next EXAMINA- 
TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, 8th. These Scholarships 
exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees. 
Application should be made to the H1GH MIstTREss at 
the School. The last day for the Registration of Can- 
didates is Monday, June 21st. No application will be 
accepted after the date fixed. Parents of intending 
candidates are informed that there is a Boarding House 
in Association with the School. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


UBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 

Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Careers, 
Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR BOOK PRESS, 31 
Museum Street, W.C. 1 


ART EXHIBITIONS 





NDRES ve SANTA MARIA, Famous Colombian 
£ Painter. First time in England. _ Retrospective 
Exhibition. THE NEW BURLINGTON GALLER- 
IES, Burlington Gardens, W.1. Today, 10—s.30 (inc. 
Sats.) until June sth inc. Admission 1s. 3d. 











CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. Ger. 281. 
A WILLY FORST’S 
great dramatic triumph 
“ BURGTHEATER ” (U) 
with Carl Esmond, Werner Krauss, 
Olga Tschechowa, Hans Moser 





TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


** BAMES’S Philatelic Notes and Offers,” posted free 
td every Friday, gives you particulars of rare old 








stamps, lots, collections, &c., at bargain prices.— 
V. F. James, 418 Strand, London, W.C. (Entrance 
Bedford Street). ‘Phone: Temple Bar 6017. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





- .. and still THE RED HOUSE, 

comfortably within reach of London, comfortably 
out of reach of London’s crowds and noise. Golf, 
tennis, swimming and all the joys of the country 
at your command . . nights of perfect repose, 
days without a domestic care, ten acres of garden 6% 
an hotel where it is a pleasure to be “ at home.” 


THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD. 
36 minutes from Waterloo. Bridge. Billiards. 
Write to Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress or 
*phone 164. 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. —Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175§ rooms all with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





)}DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: “‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





{ EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) sl 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 
PE wei S RE PRESHMENT HOUSE 
SSOCIATION, 
P. R. H. - ea. St. GEORGE’s Hore, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 





tURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
' quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “ S,” stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Trust ” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





WO EMPEROR’S GATE, S.W.7. (Under personal 
supervision.) Furnished chambers, all facing south 

with constant hot water. Singles from 36/6._ Doubles 
from 3 gns. With breakfast. Dinner optional. Two mins. 
Gloucester Rd. Underground or Bus 74 & 49.Westn. 1422. 





\ TARWICK CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast ss. night or 30s. w’kly: with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





1 ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 

“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers. —HoOwar THs, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anythin2 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion. 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by T' per 4 of each 
w ee Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13: 

1% for 26 and 10% for §2. 





\ ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
i in a wonderful selection of patterns and shades 
to measure from 25s. Specimen dress sent on 
approval. Write for patterns and catalogue. 
LEODIAN (SP.10), 
54 COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDs. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY 2 WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
» PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. si. GASTON, 76Strand, W.C.2(Tem.3048) 





The razor for 
the connoisseur 















You will not know SS 
true shaving comfort 
until you experience 
the excellence of an 
Eclipse Razor. 








RAZORS 
and BLADES 


ssers, Stores, etc. 


. Manufacturers : 
ens 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





leases TO EDINSURGHA: 





MACKIE’S 
serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at 
108 PRINCES STREET 
Opposite the Castle. 








PUBLICATIONS 
HE ARYAN PATH, THE NOBLE PATH OF 
ALL TIME 





May issue: Economists Ree ‘Psychologists Next: 
Irene Rathbone; Sex in Human ek Bharatan 
Kumarappa ; What is the Soul ?: C. E. M. Joad; The 
God of the Jungle: Claude Houghton. ogo bgeription 
12s. per annum. Single Copies 1s. 6d.—App 
Department, 17 Gt. Cumberland Place, London, Ww x 





a = oad to read | “TRAVEL SKETCHES FAR 
NEAR,” written by R. and A. Malet de 
in “ will definitely enioy their experiences 
in Australia, Ceylon, the Tyrol, Germany, Switzerland, 
Prague, France, Italy and Spain. Well os Tet Ba 
C. W. Dantet Co., 46 Bernard Street, W.C. 





— ag ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 
by Margaret Heritage, Is. 
Gises & Sons, Canterbury. 











“The Art of Record Buying” 


To choose the best version of any work from 


among, perhaps, ten recordings, is not an easy 
matter. But you will be greatly helped in your 
choice if you send 2d. in stamps for this free 


book, “The Art of Record Buying.” It is a 

guide to 1,000 classical records. Write to:— 

EMG Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C. 2. 

















re 


GUEST HOUSES, &e, 





aS 

“3 a quiet a within a few minutes of Sea and 

Jowns. & C. and gas fires in bedroom 

the hen Enis cooking, delightful garden, very 
comfortable. 3} guineas —SUNSHINE Ho 

Sussex. ’Phone $33 ae 








HOLIDAYS 


NHELTENHAM SPA. in the heart of th 

4. parable Cotswolds and centre for tours to hee 
and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless enters 
tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cc otswold 
Guide free from Dept. 19, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 








a 

ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYs.— —All 
ailments treated. 88 Healing springs. Superb 
holiday centre; all sports, entertainments, Yorkshire 
Dales. Wonderful air, moors. 1d.a mile by rail. Guide, 
M. WILsuere, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. Agencies, 








———=—=—== 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILI 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks). <4 AVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W rf i ERAND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—T UDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—(Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—(Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF—(Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE. —CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH. —ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALttey, 
GLASGOW. —MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE. ee a an 
MANOR HOTEL. 


—HAR 
HASLEMERE. <WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALB 


eae .—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LIN 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE’ 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE ey ea —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—AR oH HOTEL, — W.C.2, 
—CL TON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
BE VERE. Kensington, we 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED ee 98-102 Cromwell 


Rd., S.W. 

MALVERN. —ROYAL FOr. af 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’ S$ epee 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARN 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). ee 

OAL. MARINE. 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTE 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle = Skye).—ROYAL 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. }—PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES ae —SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 

TRY HOTEL 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks..—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). vate PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY H 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hott. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. | 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. : 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY 
ee COURT PRIVATE. 


—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks.—GROVE HALL. 
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